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The Predicament 
in Design and Significance 


Lancelot Hogben 


Statistical Theory: The Relationship of Probability, Credibility and 
Error. An Examination of the Contemporary Crisis in Statistical T he- 
ory from a Behaviourist Viewpoint. New York: W. W. Norton [1958]. 


Pp. 510. $9.00. 


eviewed by 


Lancelot 
book, 


Hogben, 


bee nt 


this 
Medical 
University of Birming- 
past He 
Universities of Edinburgh, 
and London before he 
He is the 
Comparative 

seq.) 
secretions, 


the author of 


has Professor of 
Statistics at the 
ham 
taught at the 
McGill, 


to 


for the dozen years 


went 
Birmingham author of 
a much-used 
(Macmillan, 

books 


be AY 


Physiology 


1926 et and other 


on internal 


to 


but is 
known psychologists by his 
Million (Allen & 


science 


Mathematics for the 


Unwin, Norton, 193¢ 


for the 
Citizen (Allen & Unwin, Knopf, 1938), 
Chance and Choice (Parrish, 1950-55), 
and now of course 


He 


Stevens 1s 


for the volume un 


der review is a geneticist 

Harvard’s psycho- 
Professor of Psychology and 
Director of the Psychological Labora- 
Harvard, editor of the hand- 
book of psychology that bears his name 
(Wiley, 1951), and author of innumer- 
able experimental articles psycho- 
physical measurement and scaling. He 
not to be a mathematical 
statistician but does have a right to be 


»S S 


physicist, 


tories at 


on 


does claim 


heard when questions of scientific meas- 


urement On the problem of get- 


arise 


S 


>. STEVENS 


ting Hogben well reviewed in CP, 
CP SPEAKS in this issue 


A FAT, polemic volume by a man with 
a mission could well turn out 
a carping bore 


to 


be 
Hogben 
the 


this 
to be Hogben 
man who wrote about mathematics 
the million 


But not one 


here turns out 
for 
title. 


under precisely that 
and achieved thereby a best seller. 
Maybe Statistical Theory stands little 
chance of finding itself stacked high on 
display in the bookstore window, but it 
ought at to the desk of 
every behavioral scientist who dares to 


least clutter 
gauge the significance of his enterprises 
by the application of “statistical tests.” 
Its message is plain. All is not well with 
the cookbook rules for drawing so-called 
significant conclusions. There is a crisis 
in the kitchen, and we consumers should 
sniff warily at the broth brewed up un- 
the for designing 
experiments and for deciding what their 
outcomes signify 


der current recipes 


Some of us may have held such sus- 


picions all along—without knowing, per- 


haps, how properly to articulate 


distress at the misapplication of prob- 


our 


ability and the substitution of “cookery 
book” calculations where what is really 
called The 
statisticians themselves talk to one an- 
the of 


mathematics and it seems futile for the 


for is a fresh experiment 


other in forbidding language 
nonmathematical consumer, the practic- 
ing scientist, to challenge these learned 
gentlemen on their own home grounds 
Rather 


he talks to us as one consumer to 


Not even Hogben attempts that 
an- 
other. He is a very sophisticated con- 
sumer, however, for this eminent mem- 
ber of the Royal Society is a biologist 
by trade and a geneticist by specializa- 
Statistical Theory is 
But 
his credentials 
ing this inquiry into the ‘ 


tion 
book 


sists 


not his first 
about 


that 


statistics Hogben in- 


for undertak- 
contemporary 
crisis in statistical theory” rest not so 
much on his technical competence as on 
his right 


amine the validity of whatever princi- 


as a working scientist, to ex- 
ples he finds cause to invoke in the 
He. like the 


“a stake in knowing how 


course of the day’s work 
of has 


for 


rest us 


far, and what reasons, statistical 
theory can help us to enlarge our un- 
derstanding of living matter 

Your reviewer addresses his task with 
but with 


similar credentials, 


vastly 
greater incompetence in the formidable 
algebra of mathematical statistics 
Hogben 


nothing more difficult 


For- 


tunately, however, gives us 


to contend with 
than simple algebra, and not too much 
of that except in the middle layers of 
the volume. The message comes through 
in English—a curious, rambling, head- 
strong English that sweeps you along in 
All of it is 
outspoken but ill punctuated 


a cascade of excitement 


If this book were being reviewed by 
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a man wise in mathematics, he would 
certify or deny the competence of 
Hogben’s figuring; but the mathemati- 
cal statisticians are at present in high 
demand and dangerously overworked. 
Since it just happens that I had read 
the book on my own time (and with 
a certain relish), I was ready to speak 
up when asked for an opinion about it 
This is it. 

I think Hogben has written a con- 
structive blast, as honest as it is racy, 
as important as it is iconoclastic. Here 
is your chance to get jarred awake 
to the curious, improbable assumptions 
that much rule-of-thumb in- 
struction in statistical methods. “This 
book,” says Hogben, “is a prosaic dis- 
cussion about public probability. If the 
topic were private, the author would 
have communicated his convictions 
through the medium of verse composi- 
tion.” Maybe Hogben’s verse would de- 
light his fans even more than his im- 
petuous prose, but we can rejoice that 
he makes a strong public statement 
about this vital public issue. 


underlie 


ee user of statistics should treat 
himself to at least three parts of Hog- 
ben: the Foreword, Chapter 1, and the 
Epilogue. He will then be either so 
pleased that he will proceed to poke 
around in the middle of the book or so 
angry that he will consign Hogben to 
the limbo reserved for cranks and doom 
shouters. Hogben, might guess, 
would probably smile at either out- 
come. The only thing he would surely 
resent would be the reader’s complacent 
indifference to the peril that lies in 
the abdication of responsibility—the re- 
sponsibility of the scientist to use his 
wits in the design of his experiments. 
If recourse to statistical methods is pre- 
requisite to the contriving of experi- 
ments, how, asks Hogben, has experi- 
mental science achieved the triumphs of 
its past? Standards of good workman- 
ship in the laboratory may continue to 
assure richer rewards in discovery than 
a new checkerboard procedure for con- 
ducting field trials with fertilizers. 
Hogben’s complaint about statistics 
concerns only the fundamentals, in par- 
ticular the assumptions made when the 
algebraic theory of probability is taken 
to be validly representative of one or 


one 
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1. Unless we rely on axioms which 
are not susceptible of 
that a calculus of 
probability is relevant to the real 
world: (a) 


proof, we 
must concede 
only in so far as it 


specifies frequencies of observable 


occurrences in an indefinitely pro- 
tracted sequence of trials: (b) only 
if also such occurrences collectively 
constitute a sequence wholly devoid 
of order 











another aspect of the real world. When 
are these assumptions appropriate and 
when are they inappropriate? That is 
the kernel of the The 
fundamental, decisive question pertain- 


issue. basic, 
ing to the relevance of the assumptions 
is a matter that 
by the scientist in the spirit of search- 
ing skepticism and not be allowed to 
stand on the authority of any statisti- 
cian’s pronouncement. A hard look at 
these fundamentals may unsettle things, 
to be sure, and even create a bit of 
havoc—‘such havoc I suggest,” 
Hogben, “that little if anything in the 
cookery books will remain 


must be worked over 


Says 


Laboratory 
experiments will have to stand on their 
without protection from a 
facade of irrelevant computations. So- 


own feet 
ciologists will have to use their brains. 
In my view, science will not suffer.” 
Early in this surge of critical:awaken- 
ing Hogben provides, among other gems, 
an informative history of probability, 
its origins in games of chance and its 
evolution at the hands of practitioners 
in many disciplines. In tracing this de- 





2. It is improper to speak of the 
probability that a verdict on the 
outcome of a single trial is true. We 
can speak with propriety only of 
the frequency of correct assertion in 
an unending sequence of trials, and 
then only if we adhere consistently 
to the same rule. Since the theory 
of probability conceived in the fore- 
going terms does not sanction the 
right to vary the rules of the game 
in accordance with the player’s luck, 
we then shoulder the obligation to 
state in advance the rule in its en- 
tirety. 











velopment he tries to diagnose the seeds 
of the current disagreements about the 


relation of the algebraic model of prob- 


ability to the world of men and matter. 
Many statisticians may be too busy em- 
bellishing the superstructure to fuss at 
one another about cracks in the foun- 
dation, but what Hogben calls the “new 
American school” (including E. S. Pear- 
son and J. Neyman) has dared to en 
tertain some fundamental doubts. E. S 
Pearson is quoted as counseling the user 
of statistics to look to his duty and his 
birthright in the application of statisti- 
cal reasoning. “Hitherto,” says Pearson 
“the user has been accustomed to ac- 
cept the function of probability theory 
laid down by the mathematicians; but 
it would be good if he could take a 
larger share in formulating what are the 
practical requirements that the 
should 
tics, like war itself, may be too impor- 
tant to be left wholly to the profes- 


theory 


satisfy in application.’ Statis- 


sionals. 

Many professionals exhibit curiously 
little those areas of in- 
quiry where statistics and the algebra of 
probability have had their surest tri- 
umphs that calls the 


errors and the calculus of 


concern for 


areas Hogben 
calculus of 
molecules in a 


aggregates (aggregate 


gas). In our dealings with errors and 
with aggregates, the 
of probability serves as a well-mirrored 
this 


and 


formal apparatus 


representation, for 
Pascal 


friends had readily discerned, provides 


apparatus, as 
Fermat, their gambling 
a good model for a good game. Such a 
game is one in which the rules are laid 
down in advance and not altered as the 
result of any outcome that may chance 
to occur as the play unfolds. The casino 
provides a variety of such games, where 
its patrons can join in the excitement 
of the redistribution of hard cash 
Nature itself provides the models of 
such games in the two instances Hogben 
names. Errors of measurement resemble 
throws of a die in the sense that the 
game can be repeated over and over, 
and the distributions of outcomes tabu- 
lated for checking against the mathe- 
matical model. Similarly, aggregates of 
subsensory particles combine in ways 
that are reflected by the mathematical 
model, and the adequacy of this model 
stands or falls by its ability to describe 











3. Any 


we may 


proper terms of reference 


claim for a calculus of 
error, for a calculus of exploration 
or for a calculus of judgments re- 
stricts their legitimate use to situa- 


tions of which we can predict a 


fixed framework of repetition 


Another 
usefulness of the 


the behavior of matter in bulk 


instance of the “cal- 
culus of aggregates” is Mendelian popu- 
lations, where the genes appear to com- 


bine in chance formations and where 
the game we play in trying to decipher 
the ways of nature resembles the wheel 
spun by the Great Croupier. As a model 
for error and for aggregates, then, prob- 
needs no apologies. The 


that it 


ability theory 


steadfast, pragmatic fact is 


works. Its success has been so great 


that, paradoxically, errors and aggre- 


gates are scarcely mentioned in many 
texts on statistics 


that 
to the consuming psycholo- 


Instead, the texts stream from 


the presses 
gists devote their print to what Hogben 
calls the 


the calculus of 


calculus of exploration and 


judgments. No doubt 


these terms promise more excitement 


than the other two, but excitement and 


rigor do not always go hand in hand 


# this context exploration is Hogben’s 
name for something not too easily de- 
fined. It 


nclude “such themes 


seems to 
as regression and factor analysis,” which 
figure in the hunt for the unsuspected 
regularities in nature. Quetelet looms as 
the principal founder of a tradition that 
transmitted to us through 


Karl Pearson, and R. A 


Keynes was inclined to dismiss Quetelet 


has been 
Galton Fisher 
as a charlatan and Hogben’s charity to- 


ward him is equally abrupt. In molding 


Vhomme moyen, nature is. simply not 
playing the game imputed to her by the 
great tabulator of human stature. Many 
critics, Hogben included, have made the 
point that, if stature is normally dis 
variable like weight, which 


is nonlinearly related to stature, cannot 


tributed, a 


obey the normal law. 

The uncritical application of the prob- 
ability calculus to judgments is equally 
suspect. Hogben means here the theory 


of significance and of decision tests, and 


the theory of interval estimation. The 
basic question concerns the 


which the 
with good justification become the main 


point at 


theory of probability can 


element in a prescription for reasoning 
rightly about inductive matters. This is 
a nasty question. The hottest quarrel in 
the present crisis revolves around it 
What 


asks Hogben, could possibly 


controlled experiments 
“settle the 
dispute between Jeffreys and Fisher con- 


series of 


cerning Bayes’s postulate or the contest 
between Fisher and Neyman over test 
procedure”? 

Bayes’s postulate, incidentally, stemmed 
from a curious 


marginal notation in- 


LANCELOT HocBEen 


serted in a manuscript by the Reverend 
Thomas kind of 


As Hogben tries to make clear 


Bayes as a after- 
thought 
this “scholium” has become the corner- 
stone of certain modern developments 
in the statistics commonly applied to 
the calculus of judgments. Hogben has 
no complaint about the formal mathe- 
matics in this or other 


any part of 


statistics—the mathematical statisticians 
are quite competent to keep that part 
order—but dangers 


of the house in 


abound in the business of trying, by 
looking at a sample, to draw conclusions 
about the nature of the pile from which 
the items were plucked. Assumptions 
have to be made, either explicitly or 


implicitly. If the probability calculus is 


then, 
an implicit assumption has been 


presumed to apply Hogben in- 
sists, 
made to the effect that repetition un- 
der stable conditions is possible. In 
other words the empirical procedures 
are assumed to have the essential char- 
acteristics of an honest game of chance. 

But that is just the The 


stochastic algebra we call statistics has 


trouble. 


an unhappy way of getting itself ap- 
phe- 
nomena whose underlying complexions 
tend to shift 
ners that thwart any true repetition of 


plied to social and behavioral 


and drift about in man- 
trials. In these applications the rules of 
the game are not prescribed in advance 
and in a manner that would let us re- 
peat the play until a difference in the 
relative frequencies of the alternative 
outcomes reached a believable stability 
What Hogben wants 


clean 


in short, is a good 
well-set and 
with 


i win- 


game with bounds 
well-set rules that can be run off 
no alteration of conditions, until 
ner can be declared. To any less tidy 
game, whether played against nature or 
the house, the 


algebra of probability 


has no relevance 


M ANY, as I have said, have prob- 


ably entertained similar doubts, and 


have questioned the ability of the tyro 
book 


nature 


with a statistics before him to 


reason about as effectively as 
the experimenter with a hard-won feel 
for his subject 
hoped that would 
these that 


buke the impudence of scientific deci- 


Many may even have 
someone formulate 


doubts in words might re- 
sion by calculating machine. If you feel 
that way about it, you will go for Hog- 
ben. If you hold that numbers can do 
no wrong, you will hardly care for him. 

For my own part, statistics and statis- 
ticians have seemed eminently nice to 
know about and to know. Some of my 
good friends in the profession are so 
keen and perspicacious, even about the 
problems of my 
that 


particular 
them 


specialty, 


chinning with over a short 


beer is a delightful way to enlighten- 
ment. I doubt that a single one of these 


sharp fellows, in his role as inquiring 
scientist, would upbraid me for never 
having used a statistic more elegant than 
a geometric mean in any scientific con- 
clusion toward which I have thus far 
They 


groped in psychophysics would 
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all, I think, applaud the working rule 
when in doubt, try to run another ex- 
periment. 

What, then, is the quarrel all about? 
My quarrel is simply that the fashion 
of processing each table of data by a 
meaningless ordeal of pedantic compu- 
tations has the unhappy consequence 
that the elaborate analysis of past ob- 
servations becomes the excuse for not 
running new experiments. Hogben’s quar- 
rel embraces mine, no doubt, but he 
raises the still more fundamental objec- 
tion that the stochastic calculus serves 
legitimately as a model for the real 
world only in situations where a fixed 
framework allows for repeated trials 
The behavioral sciences do not always 
contrive to play such games 


S. much for the review; now let me 
add a postscript. 

In the mood that from glid- 
ing along on the updraft of Hogben’s 
breezy rhetoric, I neglected to record 
that I too have long argued a thesis 
that reaches toward the 
mentals. It is different 
contention, but 


comes 


down funda- 
from Hogben’s 
quite as basic, no 
doubt, for it 
that 


given 


concerns the conditions 


determine the legitimacy of a 


statistic, even as a descriptive 
or summarizing device. This issue may 
indeed be said to be propaedeutic to 
the subject of Hogben’s misgivings, for 
without 


another 


measurements of one sort or 
there would be no numbers 
about which to make probability state- 
ments in the first place. In the applica- 
tion of statistics to science we deal with 
numbers of the kind that have referents 
in the real world. Such numbers result 
from measurements; 
quire scales; 


measurements re- 
scales come in four basic 
varieties (nominal, ordinal, interval, and 
ratio); and to each variety only certain 
classes of appropriate 
Each characterized by a 
range of invariance, as is each kind of 


statistics are 
statistic is 


scale, and it is quite essential for the 
avoidance of that the two 
that the 
permissible transformations of the meas- 
urement scale do not threaten the sta- 
tistical invariance. All this has been 
spelled out in a recent symposium vol- 
ume (Stevens, 1959). 


nonsense 
ranges be “matched up,” so 


The statisticians have generally paid 
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little heed to the theory of measure- 
ment, them have 


such dangers as those 


and few of issued 
caveats against 
we risk when we strike an average of 
the numbers derived from a mere rank- 
ordering of a set of objects. Things are 
looking up, however, for two recent 
books have undertaken to expound sta- 
tistics by starting from the beginning 
that is to say, from scales of measure- 
ment. V. L. (1958) did it for 
statistics in general, and Sidney Siegel 
(1956) did it for the subset called non- 
parametric. With a few more 


such as these, it may well be that my 


Senders 


assists 


particular crusade will won, 
Hogben’s, on the other hand, has many 
stubborn 


soon be 


ramparts yet to breach 
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Reviewed by EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR 


Dr. Shoben is Professor of Psychology 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, a Diplomate in Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, a man involved in all sorts of com- 
mittees, consultantships, and editorships 
that have to do with education and 
clinical practice, the author of two score 
these fields, and, with 
L. F. Shaffer, the author of the second 
edition of The Psychology of Adjust- 
ment (Houghton Mifflin, 1956) 


Mg some other wise 
North Whitehead once 
us that “the which best re- 
pay critical examination are those which 
for the longest period have remained 
unquestioned.” In psychology, especially 


of articles im 


Alfred 
reminded 


men, 


doctrines 


in its clinical and developmental spe- 
cialties, one such long unquestioned doc- 
trine is the one which holds that human 
personality is exceptionally plastic and 
malleable during infancy and childhood 
As a consequence of this plasticity, the 
growing child is so shaped and molded 
by his early experience that his later life 


series ol 


is fundamentally a variations 


and elaborations of 


behavioral themes 


established in his first few Thus 
Freud, the Jesuits, and John B. Watson 


strange 


years 
bedfellows in joy!—can all 
insist that if they have the teaching of 
the youngester for his first seven years 
they have few worries about how he 
will be influenced thereafter 

With our 


concern for mental health 


proper twentieth century 
we have im- 
plicitly extended this assumption. One’s 
adult mental health, we typically argue 


child- 


responsibility for 


is basically a 


hood 


function of one’s 


training. The 


caring for children inevitably devolves 


on parents. Since emotional disorders, 


neuroses, and human ineffectuality are 
abundant, it follows that 


parents have 


done a bad job. Indeed, it is easy to 
get the impression from many case con- 
ferences and much of the literature that 
those of us who are professionally oc- 
cupied with clinical responsibilities re- 
gard (ourselves 


parents excepted, of 


course) as the villains of our times 





A major and in many ways admirable 


response to this state of affairs is the 


parent-education movement. Organized 


discussion groups for mothers (and 


sometimes even for fathers), the ubiqui 
tous columns on child care in the popu- 
lar press, and a spate of books on the 
growth and management of the young 
are all facets of this response. The fact 
that such 


products are consumed in 


such large quantity by parents them- 


selves suggests strongly that they, too 
share the basic assumption and are 
eager to avoid the villainous 
which it is likely to 


ever 


role into 


cast them. One 


wonders if 


before there has been 
such anxiety associated with the experi- 


ence ol parenthood 


And anxiety probably exacerbates the 


understandable yen for easy and au 


thoritative answers to immediate and 


concrete problems. It is easy to invest 
understanding and even sympathy in 
books’ 


psychological pharmaco- 
giving the 


the prevalence of ‘parent which 
are essentially 


poelas antidotes or specific 
What 
to do if Johnny picks his nose or Mary 


pulls other little girls 


remedies for recurrent difficulties 


hair, how to get 


spinach down a 


reluctant Jimmy or 
how to overcome Myrtle’s fear of the 
dark asked 


babies come from and what to do when 


what to say when where 
babies cry interminably when put down 
Such 


precisely what 


for a nap material is probably 


a desperate and needful 
parent is looking for 


by one of the 


when confronted 


numerous crises that 


mark his life with his relatively new 


heir 


UVENILI does not 


conduct, however 
seem to be optimally responsive to such 
tricks and panaceas. A wide range of in- 
dividual differences makes the fixed for- 
mula practically inapplicable more often 
than not; and the relational context 
within which parents and children must 
carry out their transactions introduces 
a rich element of complexity that defies 
efforts at simple formulistic reduction 
It is much to the credit of Mrs. Frai- 
berg’s and Dr. Jones’s books that they 
trade little on a 


Thus, Dr 


specious specificity 


Jones, a psychoanalytically 
trained children’s therapist and a mem- 
ber of the psychology 


University of Chicago 


faculty at the 
urges this kind 


of advice on the parents whom she re- 
gards as her readership 


I hope you will read this book through 
so that you get the basic philosophy which 
psychoanalytic psychology offers about nor 


mal child care rather than use it as 


a handbook in which to look up 


some 


thing when your baby puzzles you or 


when a new 
with the 


situation occurs 


Equipped 
fundamental psychological ap 
proach which this book aims to present, 
you should find it easy and natural 


to raise your child to be mentally healthy 


And it is clear that she means it. Al- 
though Natural Child Rearing is ar- 
ranged for ready reference by harried 
parents, Dr. Jones’s achievement is her 
sensible and clear translation of the psy- 
choanalytic theory of development into 
iy language and her calm tracing of its 
implications for a parental orientation 
child care. If 
some tricks of the parental trade and 


toward the process of 


some specifics of handling are included 
they are primarily incorporated as illus- 
trations of how a more general orienta- 
tion affects practice, of relation- 


ships built on psychological understand- 


how 


ings may be reflected in behavior 


The same may be said more vigor- 


ously of The Magic Years. Currently a 
the School of 
Social Work at Tulane University, Mrs 


Fraiberg has 


member of the faculty at 


written a rather remark- 
able book, almost entirely free from the 
error of specificity. Her style is engag- 
ingly literate and graceful. Her psycho- 
analytic point of view is wisely leavened 
with intellectual breadth and a sturdy 
and her pages are bright- 
ened with not only a delightful humor 


but with 


good sense 


a warm appreciation of the 
gaiety and fun that are the often neg- 
lected parts of 
childhood 


Moreover, 


both parenthood and 
where Dr. Jones is con- 
health” as the 
essentially undefined objective of child 
Mrs. Fraiberg tries to make her 
goal explicit in positive terms. For her 
mental health consists primarily in “the 


tent to leave “mental 


care 


freedom of a man to employ his intelli- 
gence for the solution of human prob- 
lems, his own and those of his society,’ 
and a solid and well-integrated system 
of civilized values. Without pedantry or 
heaviness, she gives these terms clear 
meanings within the recognizable frame- 


if her era- 
phasis on cognitive faculties and mo- 
rality 


work of ego psychology, and 


is surprising, there is more in 
store. Virtually her whole notion of ef- 
child that of bringing 
the impulses under the control of the 


fective care is 
judgmental, discriminating, consequence- 
weighing higher mental processes. Such 
control implies fuller and more reward- 
ing expression as well as appropriate in- 
hibition. Most of all, it means increas- 
ing levels of self-control and responsi- 
bility, interacting 


with a respect for 


others. 


4 SLY, by these criteria, no child 


during his preschool years can be char- 
acterized as high on a scale of 
health 


mental 
Rather, he lives in a universe of 
primitive magic 


acting as if his own 


thoughts or actions can bring about 
events which are objectively independ- 
ent of them and perceiving natural phe- 
nomena as possessing human attributes 
or caused by human or human-like agen 
cies. The world of “the magic years” is 
haunted by the dan- 
gers of the imagination as well as those 
of an environment geared to larger and 
more self-sufficient people. Many of the 
problems posed by a child’s 
these first five years are pri- 
marily reflections of 


an unstable one 


behavior 
during 
a primitive mental 
system that has not yet been harnessed 
and subjected to the controls of rational 
thought and an objective grasp of the 
external environment 

It follows that helping a child toward 
mental health requires his being taught 
to use and develop his intellect and‘ to 
become more familiar with the 
tive world and what it 
According to Mrs 


objec- 
holds in store 
Fraiberg, this help- 
ing process best proceeds when a parent 
is able in some degree to enter into the 
magical world of childhood, which he 
himself does not remember, and to base 
his actions on the understandings he de- 
rives from his partial sharing of child- 
hood’s primitive universe. And the case 
made for the effectiveness of this kind 
of knowledge-guided but empathic and 
even intuitive approach to child care is 
an unusually persuasive one 

But its persuasiveness brings us back 
to the original assumption 
literature of this sort 


underlying 
Presumably the 
importance of child care in relation to 
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mental health is a function of the child’s 
great plasticity and the fact that his 
early experience determines the adult he 
is to become. As an adult, his changes 
must be essentially superficial, a kind 
of behavioral embroidery on the basic 
predispositions laid down in his forma- 
tive years. 

Yet these books—good books, too 
in stressing an orientation to parent- 
child relations instead of specific tech- 
niques are at least flirting with the no- 
tion that parents can make some rather 
large changes in their own personalities 
by doing no more than reading a book! 
Is not asking an adult to acquire the 
sensitivities, the perceptiveness, the com- 
munication skills, and the respect for 
one so different as a preschool child 
all of them necessary for an effective 
entry into the world of the magic years 
—tantamount to asking a great deal? It 
And for one reader, it 


seems SO. also 


seems quite reasonable. 


in ENSON (1957) has recently re- 
viewed the relative 
plasticity of infancy and childhood and 
on the child-training 
methods to adult mental health. In gen- 
eral he concludes that the 
plasticity at remains 
that there is no compelling evidence of 


evidence on the 
relationship of 


case for 
best unproved, 
predictable relationships between prac- 
tices in child care and later personality, 
and that important personality changes 
occur with considerable frequency after 
childhood. Advances in knowledge may 
show that human personality is indeed 
dur- 
ing the early years. At any rate it seems 
unlikely that the general glib contention 
will be supported. 

Meanwhile, is it possible that both 
psychological thought and practice would 
be enriched if more attention were paid 


more malleable in some respects 


to the educative effects of experience 
over the total life span? A rather sig- 
nificant problem is posed, for example, 
by asking what the actual effects are 
of parents’ reading Dr. Jones’s and 
Mrs. Fraiberg’s books. Such problems 
are not popular ones within the cur- 
rent Zeitgeist, but they may have as 
close a relationship to our contemporary 
about mental health as_in- 
quiries into breast feeding or the man- 
agement of infantile masturbation. Con- 


concerns 
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ceivably, the aim of effective parent- 
hood is more to produce a mentally 
healthy child than a mentally healthy 
adult, leaving adult status to the way 
in which the and 
value systems that have been initiated 
in the early -years may interact with 
other agencies of civilization, including 
the postchildhood home. 

At any rate, these problems are worth 


rational processes 


reflecting upon, and we are in our au- 
thors’ debt, especially Mrs. Fraiberg’s 
for having pressed them upon us so 
forcibly. 
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Autogenic Training: A Psycho- 
physiologic Approach to Psy- 
chotherapy. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1959. Pp. xiv + 289. 
$9.50. 
Reviewed by S. DoNALD BaABCOcK 

who is Principal Clinical Psychologist at 

the Vineland State School in New Jer- 
sey. He was trained with G. Pfahler in 

Tiibingen, who taught him the auto- 

genic method, and he completed a pe- 

riod of residency also at Tiibingen under 
the supervision of Ernst Kretchmer. In 

America he has presented important pa- 

of hypnotherapy with 

the mentally retarded. 


pers on the use 


eens SCHULTZ with his disciple 
and colleague, Wolfgang Luthe, has 
endeavored here to give English -readers 
a clear and concise presentation of the 
psychotherapeutic and physiological con- 
ditioning method which has been so well 
received and applied throughout Ger- 
man-speaking Europe. This method is 
similar methods 
the ashes of 


one of a variety of 


which rose from associa- 


tionistic hypnosis. All these techniques 


were developed for practical use in 
their authors’ special fields. Application 
ranged from the conditioning of psy- 
chophysiological systems to uses in a 
therapeutic program. G. D. Read's 
Childbirth Without Fear illustrates the 
way a 


modification of autosuggestion 


can be used to control and alter psy- 
chophysiological functions. In less de- 
manding areas, numerous writers de- 
scribed methods for inducing relaxation 
Finally Ernst Kretchmer’s “Graduated 


Active Hypnosis” became available as 
an expansion of this technique for psy- 
Although the 


basic methods are very similar, the pro- 


chotherapeutic purposes 


posed applications may vary 

Professor Schultz pioneered in this 
first stimula- 
Oskar Vogt at 


Schultz notes 


field, after receiving his 


tion from the work of 
the turn of the century 
how his early discoveries were drawn 
from the observation and study of the 
verbal remarks of hypnotized subjects. 
In this work he evolved a new concept 
based on the subjective feelings com- 
monly by his 


experienced subjects 


namely, the psychophysiological per- 
cepts of heaviness and warmth. He at- 
tributed these feelings to muscular and 
vaso-relaxation. Later he sought to have 
his subjects induce these same feelings in 
themselves. The results of these early in- 
vestigations, the findings and directions, 
he published as Das Autogenic Training 
in 1932. There were soon many disciples 
who followed Schultz, taught his method 
and investigated the vast research poten- 
tialities. So successful has this method 
the ninth German edition 


1956. 


become that 
of the volume was released in 

Autogenic training lends itself readily 
to the new concepts of European psy- 
chotherapy today. Any student of psy- 
chotherapy in German-speaking Europe 
encounters and is impressed by this new 
method. Psychotherapeutically oriented 
centers of several schools of thought 
advocate and teach activity-therapy. Ac- 
tivity-therapy is a directive type method 
with a crash approach. It requires more 
activity on the part of the patient than 
is expected of a patient on the Ameri- 
can scene. In Europe, the therapeutic 
patient frequently receives tasks to per- 
form, is diaries 


required to compile 


loaded with emotional content, etc. In 





these settings, autogenic training is used 
to relieve secondary symptoms, to give 
a type of psychological first aid and also 
to bring the individual patient into the 
active program of personality recon- 
struction and to the point where he him- 
self is facing his own problems and is 
their Thus 
he develops ego strength. 


‘self-suggesting’ alterations 

In certain of these therapeutic cen- 
ters, relatively long lapses of time oc- 
cur between Auto- 
genic training bridges this hiatus. Many 
medical 


therapeutic visits. 
units use Schultz’s method to 
modify or control psychophysiological 
factors in organic diseases. For example, 
many suffering from pulmonary. tuber- 
culosis are required to practice the auto- 
genic method regularly. The method is 
considered suitable to most therapeutic 
orientations. 


| of merely translating Das 
Autogenic have 
newly prepared Autogenic Training from 
and 600 
publications relating to its theory and 
application. The book can be divided 
into three parts: the method, the ap- 
and the research and theory 
The autogenic 


Training, the authors 


the German text from over 


plication 
method can be learned 
from a study of this book. The course 
of training is clearly presented and each 
lesson is followed by an illustrated case 
report. Schultz and Luthe present the 
standard training method in six’ lessons 
that should 


master this course in approximately six- 


and _ believe their subject 


teen weeks. Following the completion of 


the standard series, the subject may 


The 


lessons for meditation focus more on the 


start on the meditative exercises. 
psychological factors while the basic se- 
ries focuses more on the somatic com- 
ponents. 

At the standard 
training, the subject may be given spe- 


completion of the 
cial lessons for his particular need. 
These special needs and the suitable 
autogenic training methods are discussed 
in Part II and are illustrated again by 
sample cases. Special exercises are di- 
vided into two main groups: the organ- 
specific formulas (O.F.) and the inten- 
tional (L.F.). Organ-specific 
formulas can be applied to such dis- 
orders as hay fever, frostbite, pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis, 


formulas 


insomnia, exposure, 


and pain. Intentional have 
been successfully applied to bronchial 
asthma, nocturnal enuresis, alcoholism, 
smoking, school difficulties. Most 


of these formulas use suitable combina- 


formulas 


and 


tions of heaviness, warmth, or coolness. 

The third part of this textbook is de- 
voted to research and theory. Most of 
this section discusses the physiological 
changes which occur during these stand- 
ard exercises. The authors show that by 
applying the proper formulas a signifi- 
cant increase of radiant heat is measur- 
able. The pulse rate and blood pres- 
sure can be modified and respiration 


controlled. The theory underlying this 


method, however, is not 
stood. 


fully under- 


In summary, it may be said that the 
autogenic training method is a valu- 
able adjunct technique in psychotherapy. 
This book about the method, however, 
leaves much to be desired. Although the 
authors were at considerable pains to 
provide a clear presentation, many of 
their literal translations have 
meaningless phrases in their present 
form. Some of the case reports are too 
long. The section on research and the- 
ory is underdeveloped. And at $9.50 the 
book costs too much. 


become 
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Propaganda Analysis: A Study of Inferences Made from Nazi Propa- 
ganda in World War II. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, 1959. Pp. xxii 


+ 287. $6.00. 


Reviewed by DoNALD V. MCGRANAHAN 


Dr. McGranahan is Chief of the Office 
of Social Affairs in the European Office 
of the United Nations in Geneva. He 
had a Harvard PhD in social psychol- 
ogy in 1939, and during World War II 
found himself in Foreign Broadcast In- 
telligence Service in the early days of 
and after that suc- 
Military Intelligence, the 
Office of Strategic Services, and psy- 
chological intelligence 
with the U. S. Army. He began serving 
the United Nations in 1948 and has 
been at describing and analyzing social 
and economic development on huge na- 
tronal, regional, and world scales ever 
since. His list of and economic 
activities in 1959, a dozen of them, is 
too long to give here, but they took 
him to the Netherlands, Bangkok, and 
Vew York City as well as Geneva. 


its establishment, 
cessively in 


officer in Europe 


social 


1941 


the U. S. Federal Communi- 


I* 
cations Commission ‘set up a 


sub- 
sidiary organization called the Foreign 
Broadcast Monitoring Service, later re- 
named the Foreign Intelli- 
gence Service. The professional staff of 
the FBIS included 


Broadcast 


in addition to per- 


sonnel required for 


translation 


and 
a Reports Division, which 
gathered and circulated news items from 
the broadcasts, and an Analysis Divi- 
sion, which delved into the meaning of 


engineering 


the broadcasts for the purposes of gov- 
ernment intelligence. The Reports Divi- 
sion was staffed, naturally, by reporters. 
The Analysis Division was staffed, per- 
haps not quite so naturally, by social 
psychologists and scien- 
tists of the modern variety. In fact, the 
FBIS contained what was possibly the 


largest 


fellow social 


single collection of social 
chologists under one 


effort. 


psy- 
roof in the 
Watson was the 
head of the Analysis Division, followed 
by Theodore Newcomb; Bernard Berel- 
son, Jerome 
Kurt Lewin, 
among the 


war 


Goodwin first 


j 


Bruner, Otto Klineberg, 
and Hans 
luminaries at 


speier were 


one time or 
another. 

The social psychologists came from 
the universities equipped with a dedica- 
tion to the scientific method, an em- 
bryonic technique of quantitative propa- 
ganda analysis (“content analysis’’), 
and a background of study of the 
principles of propaganda, mostly in the 
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field of American advertising. Sometimes 
they had a knowl- 
edge of the history, politics, and peo- 
ple of the 
they 


more-than-average 


broadcasts 
they had 
not. In general, their output was sober 


country whose 


were analyzing; often 
and respected, but it is, of course, im- 
possible to tell how 
with a say, his- 
torians or political scientists of the tra- 
ditional school. 


they would have 


compared staff of, 


: GEORGE’s book is, in es- 
sence, an evaluation of a sample of the 
work of the FBIS. 
analyst in the 


George, a former 
under 
Hans Speier, now with Speier in the 
RAND Corporation, took the interpre- 
tations 


German section 


and made in the 
weekly reviews of the Nazi radio propa- 
ganda over a given period of time and 
compared these with the evidence of 
what actually happened, obtained from 
historical records, such as the Goebbels 
diaries, 


predictions 


records of Hitler’s conferences 
and postwar statements of German and 
Allied generals. This core of the book, 
with the of in- 
ferences, is wrapped in .a considerable 


concerned verification 
amount of generalization about propa- 
ganda analysis. 

Approximately 80% of the FBIS in- 
ferences that could be verified proved 
these 
ences on a wide and impressive range 
of topics—Nazi 


accurate. Moreover, were infer- 
propaganda purposes 
and policies (the largest category of in- 
ferences), Nazi military intentions, Nazi 
calculations and estimates of Allied poli- 
cies factors 


domestic 


situational 
influencing Nazi policies (e.g., 


and intentions, 


morale). 

When held under a microscope, the 
80% 
shows some rough edges. Are verifiable 


figure, like so many statistics, 
inferences a representative sample of 
inferences? How big must an inference 
be, how profound, to get counted? Some 
interpretations and predictions are diffi- 
cult and important, others easy and in- 
significant. To lump them all together 
and give them equal weight is like mak- 
ing horse and canary pie by the recipe 
of the Spanish story (horse and canary 
in equal proportions—one horse, one 
these 
difficulties and presents his results with 


canary). George was aware of 


appropriate caveats and apologies. 
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The illustrations alone, however, show 
that the FBIS made effective inferences. 
The interesting question is how it was 
done. George demonstrates that it was 
not done primarily through the quantita- 
tive techniques of content analysis, that 
is, not by counting the number of refer- 
this that, 
graphs and charts and pinpointing an 
enemy intention like a 
disturbance. Nor could simple and di- 
rect correlations 


ences to and to drawing 


meteorological 
between content and 
intent be assumed as a matter of course. 
Rather the analysts relied chiefly upon 
an interpretative ‘indirect’ method of 
analysis which was concerned with the 
propaganda behind 
pieces of content, and they made use 
of background knowledge about the 
propagandists and their behavior. 

One of the more successful examples 
of how 
cited 


strategy specific 


the analysts worked may be 
In the spring of 1943, the ques- 
tion arose whether the Germans would 
undertake a 


summer offensive, as in 


previous years. There was apparently 
an opinion in military intelligence in 
Washington that the Germans were pre- 
paring a monstrous offensive that would 
knock the war 
(Military Intelligence in the Pentagon 


Russians out of the 


was always having the Germans about 
to knock the Russians out of the war) 
The FBIS came cautiously, and cor- 
rectly, to an opposite conclusion—that 
The 
chief basis of this conclusion was the 
fact that in the late spring of 1943 Ger- 
propaganda, both 
foreign, was making no boasts or pre- 


no major offensive was planned 


man domestic and 


ALEXANDER L. GEORGE 


dictions of such an offensive but was, 
instead, extolling the virtues of the de- 
fensive. Since German morale was be- 
lieved by the analysts to need an assur- 
ance of the 
Wehrmacht, 


tions of an 


offensive capacity of the 


and since vague predic- 


offensive, as in the past, 
would not give away any real military 
secrets, it was concluded that the rea- 
son an offensive was not being talked 
about was that 


planned. 


no offensive was being 
The most brilliant and precise infer- 


ence made from propaganda analysis 
that George reports is actually one made 
by the British Political Warfare Execu- 
tive in November 1943 which not only 
concluded correctly that the Nazis had 
a secret weapon but also predicted with 
remarkable accuracy when it would be 
first used. Here also the basic 
Nazis would not 


have boasted over the radio that 


reason- 
ing was simple: the 


they 


had such a weapon if they had not; 


and they would not have promised re- 
taliation with it for 


riod 


an overly long pe- 
taken as the 
maximum period for which it 


three months was 
would be 
in ad- 


safe to propagandize retaliation 


vance 


L, one is interested in finding food for 


thought in the propaganda analyses of 
World War II, the point t 
not the limited value of the quantita- 
tive approach. (In fact 
what 


ponder 1S 
George some- 


belabors this point, in my opin- 
ion.) It is the absence of any evidence 
of systematic psychological theory in 
the analyses. George emphasizes that the 
analyses were for the most part care 
fully reasoned and presents an 
rate outline of the kinds of 


employed 


elabo 
reasoning 
although, by his statistics 
inferences of a kind 


without any clear method were as suc- 


simple intuitive 
methodical 
One searches in vain, however 

sign that 


cessful as the more ones ) 
flor any 


theo- 
ries of learning, or other conceptualiza- 


theories of motivation, 
tions that play such an important role 
in contemporary psychology proved use- 
ful in the practical work of propaganda 
analysis. 

Does this that 


psychological theory is for the ivory 


mean contemporary 


tower, at least so far as intelligence 


analyses are concerned? I do not be- 





lieve so, even though the best analyses 
were in the language and in the appar- 
ent mode of reasoning of the intelligent 
layman, and the worst psychological in- 
telligence blooper that came to my at- 
tention during World War II was a pre- 
diction based on fashionable theoretical 
grounds and put forward by a group of 
distinguished theorists. This is not the 
place, however, for this reviewer to be 
making a case for psychological theory 
in intelligence work. 


A word about style in George’s book. 
It is heavily written; the subtle and the 
obvious are covered with the same de- 
liberate tread, and there is an unneces- 
sary amount of current jargon, includ- 
ing extensive use of the word élite. A 
shorter, simpler book would have been 
an improvement. At the same time, 
George has handled with great modesty 
and objectivity the ticklish job of writ- 
ing an evaluation of an activity with 
which he was personally associated. 


A Home is More than Therapy 


Anthony Weaver 


They Steal for Love: An Experiment in Education and Psychiatry with 
Children and Parents. New York: International Universities Press, 1959. 


Pp. 132. $4.00. 
Reviewed by 


Dr. Davids is 
Psychology at 


Associate 
Brown University and 
Chief Psychologist at Emma Pendleton 
Bradley Hospital, a residential ps ye hi- 
atric treatment center for emotionally 
disturbed children. He is 
trast the experience there with Weaver's 
experience as described in this book 
Davids, after an AB at Brown, worked 
with Henry Murray at the 
Psychological 
vard PhD in 
terned at the 
Center, 


able to con- 


Harvard 
Har- 
clinical psychology, in- 
Judge 


Clinic, received a 
Baker Guidance 
back for more 
Murray, and then to his 


went research 
with present 
posts. He has published a score of pa- 
pers in the last five years and has vari- 
ous projects under way now that con- 
cern disturbed children and the effects 
of parent-child relations on the psycho- 


pathology of childhood 


= is a warm book, written by a 


man who seems seriously concerned 
with the rehabilitation oi emotionally 
disturbed with the un- 
everyday social 
these childhood 
The author, who was 


children and 
healthy conditions of 
that 


maladjustments 


living lead to 


“warden” of a_ residential treatment 


center, named Lammas, on the out- 


skirts of London, describes the experi- 


Professor of 


ANTHONY DaAvips 


ence gained from a four-year experi- 
mental program designed to re-educate 
children 


who termed 


on the basis of 


were ‘pre-delin- 


quent” court referrals 


In many respects, the findings ob- 
tained from this study in England are 
remarkably similar to those reported 
from various residential treatment cen- 
ters in America. The book relies quite 
heavily on case histories, with detailed 
consideration of the early experience of 
children who eventually require institu- 
tionalization, every cited 
there was a ‘sick’ family background 
By the time they reached Lammas, the 
children, who ranged approximately from 
9 to 12 years of age, felt worthless and 
unwanted. They represented what we in 
America have come to know as ‘empty 
children.’ They were the end products 
of a vicious circle that began with lack 
of consistent parental deficit 
which made for insecurity and anxiety 


and in case 


love, a 


and led to uncontrollable aggression fol- 
lowed by feelings of guilt. 

At Lammas, as in child 
only about 25% of 
children girls. It 
seems that in both cultures female chil- 
dren are less apt to engage in, 


American 
treatment centers, 
the disturbed were 
delin- 


‘acting-out’ behavior than are 


Weaver 


quent 


boys offers as a partial ex- 


planation the fact that girls can identify 
with the mother, even though she may 
not be an ideal parent-figure, and there- 
fore have a relatively easier time than 
do boys who must love, and be loved 
by, the mother yet must also form a 
socially acceptable male identification. 
Thus, in a broken home or one in which 
there is a severe parental disharmony, 
making a satisfactory adjustment to the 
demands of the various stages of psy- 
chosexual development must be more 
difficult for boys than for girls, and the 
delinquent activities are symptomatic of 
the inner conflicts. 

The therapeutic approach to these 
children was threefold, with attempts to 
provide benefits from special education, 
milieu therapy, and individual psychi- 
atric interviews. In the area of school- 
ing, the British found, just as the 
Americans do, that, on the average, the 
disturbed children were three years re- 
tarded in reading. The children showed, 
however, great satisfaction in learning 
to overcome their reading deficits. In 
such children there is a strong need for 
experience of success and an unusually 
strong fear of failure, and it has been 
found that the overcoming of school 
difficulties leads to feelings of new- 
found competence that spread to the 
numerous areas of daily activity that 
must be approached with confidence. 
Many therapeutic gains were achieved 
through the children’s contacts with the 
wise, but not professionally trained, 
adults who worked at Lammas. In ad- 
dition to the substitute parental figures 
who for them their 
stay, the children seemed to acquire 
some healthy social attitudes through 
their with the cook, the 
gardener, and the maintenance man. We 
have also found that such nonprofes- 
sionals in a residential treatment setting 
often play important roles as 
‘therapists’ than do the social worker, 
psychologist, and psychiatrist who may 
spend relatively little time with the pa- 
tients in the course of their treatment 


cared throughout 


interactions 


more 


As for individual psychotherapy, this 
reviewer was not favorably impressed 
with the excerpts cited from psychiat- 
ric interviews. The psychiatrist seemed 
much too forward in his depth inter- 
pretations of the 


children’s conflicts 
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reaching conclusions before establishing 
a secure therapeutic relationship. It is 
not realistic to expect thorough changes 
in personality on the basis of a few 
therapeutic sessions or even after a year 
or so of residential treatment. Excerpts 
from many of the sessions gave the im 
pression that the attempt to give the 
children insight into their hostile feel- 
ings based on their lack of love only 
served to intensify the longing to be 
loved. Is it advisable to remind a re- 
jected child continually that he wants 
to be loved? Our experience has shown 
the need for a long-standing therapeutic 
relationship before expecting any suc- 
cess in dealing with the kind of content 
that became focal at Lammas after a 
few psychiatric sessions. 

In the area of psychotherapy there 
was little mention of the use of play 
therapy, often regarded elsewhere as an 
almost indispensable vehicle for allow- 
ing disturbed children to ‘work through’ 
their hostile feelings. Also, there was 
not much emphasis placed on the use 
of psychological tests for diagnosis and 
prediction or for assessment of changes 
in intellectual and personality function- 
ing as a result of residential treatment. 

One particularly noteworthy feature 
of this study, however, was the effort 
to follow up some of the children after 
they had left Lammas. These findings 
showed that, in the majority of cases, 
even though the treatment might have 
been regarded as successful, as long as 
the parental attitudes and social liv- 
ing conditions remained unchanged, the 
therapeutic gains were of little avail 
In many ways, life in the setting of 
residential treatment is quite far re- 
moved from the conditions experienced 
once these children are returned to the 
‘reality demands’ of the community. In 
America we not yet conducted 
adequate follow-up studies to evaluate 
the long-range benefits or deficits re- 
sulting from residential treatment in 
childhood. With the investment, in time, 
money, and personnel that is being in- 
creasingly devoted to psychiatric treat- 
ment of children in our society, it is es- 
sential that treatment centers carry out 
follow-up studies so that they 
evaluate the fruits of their labors. 

At any rate, this study showed that 
it is essential to work with the parents 
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have 


may 


and to make healthy changes in them, 
as well as in the child. Weaver feels, 
moreover, that there is need for social 
reforms before we can expect the pre 
vention of juvenile delinquency. He be- 
lieves that not only must individuals be 
treated psychiatrically but the texture 
of our lives must also be altered. He 
suggests the counselling of parents soon 
after marriage, at the crucial time when 
they are forming their families, and the 
use of sterilization with ‘unfit’ parents 
who have proven themselves incapable 
of caring for their own children. Weaver 
does not profess to know the answers 
to the that he 


perplexing problems 


raises. His experiment in education and 
psychiatry showed him that residential 
psychiatric treatment is not sufficient to 
cope with the cancer-like growth of 
childhood psychopathology which in so 
many ways poses a.serious threat to the 
future development of our societies 

In conclusion, it should be 
sized that this book 
that is not common knowledge among 
experienced workers in the field of resi- 
dential treatment. It should serve, how- 


empha- 


contains nothing 


ever, as an excellent primer for anyone 
who is contemplating a career in this 
field, regardless of his special discipline. 


The Metapsychology of Hypnosis 
and also its Simplification 


Merton M. Gill and Margaret Brenman 


Hypnosis and Related States: Psychoanalytic Studies in Regression. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1959. Pp. xxiv + 405. $7.50. 


F. L. Marcuse 


Hypnosis: Fact and Fiction. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1959. Pp. 224. $. 


Reviewed by Paut C. YOUNG 


Dr. Young, Professor Emeritus of Psy- 
chology at Louisiana State University, 
has been very much interested in hyp- 
nosis ever since his PhD thesis on hyp- 
nosis at Harvard in 1923, in the days of 
McDougall and Morton Prince. He is 
still working at hypnotic research on 
age regression and replicating some of 
the other standard researches. He is 
not convinced that antisocial uses of 
hypnosis are impossible. He is also a 
clinical psychologist who has been ac- 
tive in the mental-health movement in 
Louisiana, and is now chief clinical psy- 
chologist in the Big Spring (Texas) 
State Hospital 


— seven of research, five 
years of re-thinking and re-writ- 
ing, and three years of steady work on 
the manuscript, Gill and Brenman come 
up with a concept of hypnosis which 
is what everybody knows hypnosis is. 


years 


They say: “Every layman knows that 
self- 


“will power,” etc.] 


the abdication of this aspect of 


awareness | ‘‘I-ness,” 
together with the temporary loss of in- 
dependent action is the key happening 
in hypnosis.” One subject, in a final ef- 
said, “I 


know I am in hypnosis because I know 
I will do what you tell me.” 


fort to explain his condition 


This volume does not, however, dis- 
cuss hypnosis at the 
Nor is it a compendium of methods 
of induction procedures 


layman’s level 
phenomena of 
hypnosis, applications, observations on 
hypnotizability, physiological differentia 
etc. All these things are dealt with only 
because they bring grist to the theo- 
retical mill. For very early in their re- 


search the theoretical came to over- 
shadow the original practical aim, which 
was to see whether hypnosis could be 
used as a short cut in therapy 


Having come to this simple conclu- 





sion as to what hypnosis is and having 
for the most part so presented it in the 
first half of the book, the authors then 
had the stupendous task of conceptual- 
izing it in what they “regard as an 
amplification and extension of the psy- 
choanalytic theory of hypnosis, particu- 
larly in the realm of ego psychology.” 
This 


of psychoanalytic 


“extension” is a general revision 
freeing it 


their vicissitudes, 


theory, 


from “instincts and 

. . from its unduly tight motivational, 
i.e., instinct, lacing,” pitting the ego 
against the id on equal terms, admit- 
ting into the hierarchy of psychoana- 
lytic concepts such processes as learn- 
ing, habit formation, conditioning, and 
albeit 
Kubie 
Rapaport, and the au- 

have 


de-conditioning clothed in such 
terminology as 


Kris, 
thors 


and Margolin, 
Hartmann 
themselves fashioned for 


these processes 


These revisionist concepts are mainly 


those of Kris, with his theory of regres- 
of the Kubie 
and Margolin, with the concept of dis- 


sion in the service ego; 
solution of boundaries between the sub- 
ject’s ego and the external world; Hart- 
mann and Rapaport, with their idea of 
the ego’s relative autonomy from the id 
and the environment, their idea of au- 
habit formation 
ing, adjusting, and their idea of de-au- 
tomatization, i.e 


tomatization, i.e learn- 


unlearning, inhibition 
dissociation, resiliency, dedifferentiation 
and their concept of the 
apparatuses, i.e., perception, 
motility, “the thresholds,” and perhaps 
thinking 


primary ego 
memory, 
and consciousness or atten- 
tion; and finally the author’s own the- 
ory of a subsystem of the ego, ie.. a 
subisidiary self, a re-automatization of 
the de-automatized ego apparatuses. The 


authors imply that this 


treatment of 
hypnosis in a “contemporary theoretical 


context” is intended as a bridge be- 
tween psychoanalytic theory and learn- 
ing theory in a general science of psy- 
chology 

In metapsychological terms hypnosis 
becomes “an induced psychological re- 


gression, issuing, in the setting of a 


particular regressed relationship between 
stable state 


two people in relatively 


which includes a subsystem of the ego 


with various degrees of control of the 
ego apparatuses.” 


In this theoretical frame-work the au 


thors are able to accentuate the differ- 


ences between the induction stage of 
hypnosis and the ensuing hypnotic state 

as Erickson had them. 
The relatively short induction period is 
the time during which regression in the 
service of the ego is brought about by 
means of 


done before 


two simultaneous assaults on 
the ego: (1) de-automatizing the ego 
apparatuses through diminishing sensory 
input, preventing bodily activity (thus 
diminishing sensory feedback), control- 
ling the attention, and (2) instituting 
a state of transference with the hypno- 
tist, by all 


change 


odds the more important 


The resulting hypnotic state comes 


about by virtue of a re-automatization 
of some of the ego apparatuses into a 
subsystem of the ego now oriented to- 
ward the hypnotist, but with the over- 
whole pro- 
cedure, keeping it in touch with reality. 


Since to discuss any mental process 


all ego hovering over the 


metapsychologically one must take up 
the following five aspects, hypnosis is 
further characterized as follows: 


(a) Structurally: A 


ego, a subsidiary 


subsystem of the 
self, with elements 
from id, ego, and superego, the 
hypnotist being “the so-called para- 
sitic double of the superego,” with 
an over-all ego ever present 

Dynamically: A shift to more primi- 
tive defense mechanisms; greater 
discharge through affect as against 
intellectual processes; “impairments 
of various signal systems in favor of 
uncontrolled defensive and executive 


functions 
idaptively: A regressive adaptation 
in which the hypnotist assumes both 
ego and superego functions, in which, 
too, there is greater access to (or 
allowing the upsurge of) id 
thus making 
sions, ‘magic’ possible 


urges, 
hallucinations, delu- 
Genetically: “The subsystem in hyp- 
nosis may in some respects resemble 
early child-parent relationships, but 
the automatized which 
it may come to control are very dif 


apparatuses 


ferent from what 


childhood.” 


Economically: 


they were during 


“Actually, the reten 
tion of cathexis by the 
in the hypnotic 


over all ego 
regression (and the 


consequent necessity for counterca 
thexis) is a central feature in what 


makes hypnosis possible.” 


The related states are similar to hyp- 
nosis in being regression states in one 
way or another, yet they differ by being 
either pure regression of the ego, as in 
schizophrenia, hysteria, traumatic neu- 
roses, and (some) brain-washing, or re- 
gression in the service of the ego but 
with de-automatization only from the 
id, as in scientific absorption, or with 
de-automatization only from the envi- 
ronment, as in a creative burst, or lack- 
ing in a relationship to an external fig- 
ire, as in all of them except trances in 
Bali and brain-washing, or in 
being formed adventitiously and more 
or less permanently, or for other pur- 


OSES. 
I 


(some) 


The hypnotic state itself, the basis 
though founded 
on the transference relationship, is no 
more erotic than any other similarly 
intimate relationship, but 


for all this theorizing, 


might be 
because the 
hypnotist is incorporated into the sub- 


turned to antisocial uses 
system as both ego and superego. Since 
the over-all ego is ever-present, “re- 
vivification” or “ablation” is fiction, 
magic. Role-taking and “the triadic hy- 
with the 


view presented. Animal hypnosis is in 


pothesis” can be reconciled 
the hypnotic continuum because immo- 
bilization brings on an altered state. 


\ V HAT seem to the reviewer to be 


limitations of the work of Gill and Bren- 
man need to be mentioned 
(1) The 


entirely psychoanalytical 


historical almost 
The ideas of 
Braid, Bernheim, Gurney, Moll, Bram 
well, Pavlov, McDougall, Hull, et al., 
The 
psychoanalytical, a fact 
shaky 
between psychoanalytical and learning 
theories 


perspec tive is 


are neglected terminology, of 
course, is 
which makes pretty the bridge 
In translating psychoanalyti- 


cal concepts into the of aca- 


psychology, the reviewer could 


terms 
demic 
have made good use of a glossary. 
Since 


most of the hypnotic subjects 


were also psychotherapeutic patients, 
it is impossible to distinguish, among 
other aspects, between the influence of 
the purely hypnotic transference and 
that 
This is- appreciated by the 
authors, who, however, have no way 
to’ evaluate the effects of the 


of the therapeutic transference 


dilemma 


inter 
penetration 

The mode of presentation reminds one 
of Browning’s The Ring and the Book 
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inasmuch as one is confronted with 
about the material anywhere 
from three to five times. One of the 
least in this 


same 
series of repetitions is 
that of dealing with induction of hyp- 
nosis, first descriptively from the sub- 
ject’s and then the hypnotist’s point 
of view, then theoretically from both 
points of view, and finally metapsy 
chologically. A more straightforward 
account might have added to the clar- 
ity without any loss of depth. 


This review gives only a partial pic- 
ture of Gill and Brenman’s qualification 
amplification, and radical revision of 
psychoanalytical theory, not only in re- 
spect of hypnosis but also in respect of 
behavior in general. Their text consti- 
tutes a notable effort from that side to 
bridge the gulf between two schools of 
psychology. 


, at is nothing metapsychological in 
Marcuse’s work. Written in a sprightly 
and, at times, facetious manner, it is a 
very simple and very thorough treat- 
ment of what is known in the general 
fields of induction, phenomena, theory, 
and application of hypnosis. Mentioning 
only a minimum of names (this is a 
paperbacked book), the 
foundations and 


experimental 
theoretical formula- 
tions are given with exemplary neat- 
ness and objectivity. Where controversy 
still reigns, he gives the arguments; in 
regard to doubtful matters, e.g., theory, 
he simply says that not enough facts 
are known to draw valid conclusions. 
The shortcomings of this book are so 
few that the reviewer will pass them by. 

Marcuse inveighs against the use of 
hypnosis by fakers and entertainers and 
makes much of its legitimate use by 
dentists, obstetricians, and psychothera- 
pists. He would keep it exclusively in 
the hands of professional people—by 
law, if and when feasible. In the mean- 
time the status of hypnosis is being 
raised by the efforts of such organiza- 
tions as the International Society for 
Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis. 

The public is lucky, as I hope are 
Penguin Books and the author, in hav- 
ing so readable and so reliable a book in 
such a low-priced edition. 


‘ 


=. 


Mathematics: 
the Other World 


Robert R. 
Estes (Eds.) 


Bush and William K. 


Studies in Mathematical Learning 
Theory. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1959. Pp. viii 
+ 432. $11.50. 


Reviewed by Witt1AM J. McGiLi 


who is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Columbia University, a psycholo- 
gist who knows a great deal about sta- 
tistics (as we use the term nowadays) 
psychophysics, and information theory 
(as well as the round window), 
the man who last year reviewed Tor- 
gerson’s Theory and Methods of Scal- 
ing (Wiley, 1958; CP, Aug. 1959, 4, 
242f.). 


cat’s 


Span things may be going with 
mus albinus norvegicus these days, 
the chances are that his bloodless rela- 
tive, the ‘stat-rat,’ is still learning things 
the hard way. 


This impression is reinforced many 


times by a new collection of papers on 
statistical learning theory. The book is 
clearly not for dilettantes or broadly 
educated college seniors. It is tough and 
technical, and even a reader who brings 
some background to the task is likely 
to emerge with the feeling that he has 
been through an intellectual gang fight 

The text short 
chapters contributed by fifteen different 
people including the two editors. Bush 
at the University of Pennsylvania and 


consists of twenty 


Estes at Indiana University, in associa- 
tion with C. F. Mosteller and C. J 
Burke, have been the principal archi- 
tects of statistical learning theory since 
1950. These men and the group of 
graduate students and postdoctoral fel- 
lows who have worked with them (many 
of whom are found among the eleven 
other contributors) have formed a vig- 
orous new enclave within experimental 
psychology. 

The outgrowth of the 
group's participation in a summer insti 
tute on the applications of mathematics 
in social science research. The institute 


book is an 


was held at Stanford in 1957. Presum- 
ably many of these chapters were origi- 
nally written as 


circulation and 


working papers for 
discussion among the 
participants. As a result they show a 
remarkable diversity, and it is often 
difficult to withstand the jarring shifts 
from folksy presentations in psychologi- 
cal jargon to rigorous mathematical ex- 
positions and back again 
these inevitable probably 
not as serious here as they might be 
in an elementary presentation. Bush and 
Estes and the other contributors cer- 
tainly have nothing elementary in mind 
Instead they intend to make a progress 


In any event 
defects are 


report on statistical learning theory, and 


to present several new models based 


on variations of the original ideas or 
on extensions to learning situations in 
which the original ideas are more or less 
inadequate. Even more, perhaps, they 
want to communicate their new results 
to a relatively sophisticated audience 
In the opinion of this reviewer the 
most striking aspect of these new re- 
sults is the fact that they include a va- 
riety of explicit expressions for the se- 
quential statistics of several versions of 
the learning model 


these 


only when it is 


The importance of 

understood 
that explicit 
distribution formulas in statistical learn- 


discoveries can be 


realized 


ing theory are purest gold. The mathe- 
matics of the that 


way of 


branching process 


have a 


sprouting in all directions 


characterizes learning 
leaving the 
analyst in a jungle of probabilities that 
he can never seem to combine in a satis- 
factory way. In fact this is why the 
stat-rat was invented. So many of the 
distribution problems in learning theory 
were found to be intractable that Monte 
Carlo procedures had to be used before 
any progress could be made at all 
Now in this volume Estes and Suppes 
produce simple expressions for the serial 
correlation function in an important 
special case of the learning model in- 
Bush 
develops explicit formulas for the ex- 


volving two possible responses 


pected number of runs in several dif- 


ferent cases. Bush and Sternberg prove 


theorems on the distribution of trials 


before the first success, and on runs of 


errors. Tatsuoka and Mosteller are able 


to deduce the mean and variance of the 


location of the last error. These find- 





ings and others like them are restricted 
to various special cases of the general 
learning model, but they indicate how 
sketchy the knowledge of stimulus ele- 
ments and linear operators must be at 
present, and they suggest that 
there is a good deal more to find out. 


also 


It is difficult to read through these 
developments without making invidious 
comparisons of the quality of the mathe- 
matics with the quality of the learning 
data. Stochastic learning theory is one 
of the very few experimental areas in 
psychology where mathematical think- 
ing has reached real maturity. It is 
work that ques- 
tions are not settled simply by looking 
at a 


characteristic of this 


record of responses, or 


perhaps 
worse, by a routine analysis of vari- 
ance. On the other hand, all this power- 
ful mathematical artillery seems to be 
trained on problems that are not likely 
to be fundamental in learning. After all 
how important is probability learning? 
How important is a rigidly structured 
two-person interaction, or even a one- 
unit T maze, outside the context of the 
stochastic theory itself? The book seems 
that many of the 
problems in learning 


to suggest central 
(generalization, 
discrimination, partial reinforcement, 
extinction) are being treated mostly in 
the abstract by the theory. There is 
little evidence of real give and take be- 
tween learning data and the statistical 
theory. The problems it emphasizes are 
perhaps too largely shaped by consid- 
erations internal to the mathematics 
Criticisms like these are more easily 
made by someone who has not, as the 
hand at the 
Sometimes data are so 


reviewer has, tried his 


game confusing 
that a learning theorist feels he is mak- 
ing real progress only when his experi- 
mental problems can be guided by a 
mathematical model. But there is dan- 
ger as the mathematics become bigger 
and heavier, while the achievements of 
the theory do not keep pace. The bal- 
ance of power in this work can easily 
slip over to mathematical problems in 
markov processes, and learning theory 
can get lost in the struggle. 

The writer remembers how impressed 
he was by the discovery that some stat- 
rats, like laboratory rats, simply do not 
learn in a short experiment. Let us have 
more insights as near home as that one 


Therapeutic Fun 


Josephine L. Rathbone and Carol 
Lucas 


Recreation in Total Rehabilita- 
tion. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1959. Pp. 
$9.50. 


xxiv + 398. 


Reviewed by Morton A. SEIDENFELD 


who has just become Assistant Chief of 
the Research and Demonstration Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Office of Vocational 
Rehalibitation. For the last fourteen 
years he has been Chief of the Psy- 
chological Services in the National 
and that Chief 
Clinical Psychologist in the Office of 
the Surgeon General in Washington, and 
before that, influenced by Walter Bing- 
ham during World War II, in the Per- 
sonnel Research Department of the 
Adjutant General’s Office, and so on 
back, through various jobs in rehabili- 
tation, to a PhD in experimental psy- 
chology under S. W. Fernberger at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1927. 


Foundation, before 


bere growth of interest in the pro- 
fessional practice of rehabilitation 
of the disabled has resulted in the pub- 
lication of a number of books which 
provide either a general medical orienta- 
tion or a specific one for medical and 
paramedical workers. The book under 
discussion here has been written to sup- 
ply a specific orientation to the work of 
recreational specialists in rehabilitation. 

The volume follows the pattern of simi- 
lar books, dealing with the role of medi- 
cal and paramedical specialists working 
in this field. There is room for doubt 
that there is a need for a plethora of 
such accounts, each attempting to define 
the specific contribution of one medical 
specialty. A great deal of unnecessary 
information seems to be repeated. Any 
should 
information 
about medical and related problems of 
his patients or clients. When one con- 
siders the emphasis on the importance 


competent 
know how 


professional worker 


to secure basic 


of teamwork as it applies to rehabilita- 
tion, the tendency to emphasize profes- 
sional differences by re-interpretation of 


established knowledge appears to be 
both paradoxical and disruptive. It 
would be wiser for the various medi- 
cal and paramedical workers to get to- 
gether to produce a publication that re- 
flects their interacting role in a manner 
that would yield an integrated approach 
to the patient’s problems. 

Unfortunately each professional group 
wants to tell the story of its specific 
capabilities. Recreation in Total Re- 
habilitation is no exception. There is no 
question that the authors of this vol- 
ume are well qualified to develop their 
material. The senior author, Josephine 
Rathbone, is a _ well-trained physical 
therapist and Associate Professor in the 
Department of Health Education, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Her 
colleague and co-author, Carol Lucas, is 
a recreational specialist who has worked 
in a medical setting in the field of re- 
habilitation and is currently the recrea- 
tional consultant, Federation of Prot- 
estant Agencies, Inc. 


‘va book is fairly comprehensive. It 
provides a great deal of material of 
value in the of medical 
and paramedical workers. The discussion 
places some emphasis on differences be- 
tween the 


orientation 


competence of recreational 
workers and the physical therapist, of 
the occupational therapist and the so- 
cial worker, in serving the recreational 
needs of patients. This differentiation 
appears to arise in part out of a desire 
to stress the specific skills of a newer 
profession, contrasting them to the skills 
that belong in related fields—a distinc- 
tion influenced by the degree of accept- 
ance which a particular profession has 
acquired with the related professions. 
Even some of the intramedical special- 
ties, when newly created as psychiatry 
and physiatry, are waging a similar bat- 
tle for a place in the sun. 

One criticism that may be made of the 
section on the philosophy of recreation 
that the authors 
make such broad assumptions about the 


and rehabilitation is 


values of recreation. For example, they 
say that “wholesome recreational activi- 
unhealthful 
thinking and acting, that will take a pa- 
tient’s attention off himself” 


ties divert everyone from 


surely too 
broad an assumption and one for which 
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little real evidence can be found. They 
also say that “the recreation leader has 
to be very observant, however, and al- 
ways on guard that the selected activi- 
ties are truly wholesome for each in- 
dividual and really do draw his mind 
away from himself.” That leaves the 
reader with a feeling of frustration, for 
the authors fail to tell him how one 
could actually make such a determina- 
tion. 

There is, moreover, a kind of naive 
‘do-gooder’ approach to this orientation 
that does not fit well with a sound ap- 
proach to the resolution of patients’ 
problems. There is also an implied em- 
phasis on the patient’s need to have 
recreation for his good, but no recog- 
nition that one man’s recreation may be 
another man’s work. This approach, as 
a matter of fact, is somewhat disturb- 
ing, even when the concept of recrea- 
tion is applied to the healthy person. 
Recreation and the effective use of lei- 
sure time still have much of the mysti- 
cal in them. 

The balance of the volume is con- 
cerned with rather specific methods of 
serving the patient in the area of ap- 
plied recreational activity. The chapters 
dealing with illness and convalescence 
are in general from medical 
sources and in rewriting them the au- 
thors at times have oversimplified the 
content. One of the dangers of rework- 
ing material derived from other than his 
own technical field is that one may in- 
troduce professional bias and distort the 
information either because he lacks com- 
plete familiarity with the material or 
the space to develop the concepts ade- 
quately. Nevertheless these authors have 
done a very acceptable piece of work 
in covering the broad range of physical, 
mental, and emotional disturbance. 

The final section of the book is de- 
voted to the modalities utilized in sup- 
plying recreation to the disabled and 
handicapped person. This 
quite comprehensive and 
vista of the wide range of activities in 


derived 


account is 
provides a 


which an individual may participate in 
spite of severe physical or mental limita- 
tions. What one regrets most in this sec- 
tion is a lack of criteria by which one 
can judge the relative values of the ac 
tivities suggested, but this deficit can 
certainly not be charged against the au- 
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thors. It emphasizes, rather, the need 
for progressing from empirical proce- 
dures to careful research that will even- 
tually establish the clinical values to be 
attained. 


A Volley 


on Personality 


Charles 
Schrickel 


M. Harsh nH. G 


and 


Personality: Development and As- 
sessment. (2nd.ed.) New York: 
Ronald Press, 1959. Pp. vi + 536. 
$6.75. 


Reviewed by DAN L. ADLER 


who is Professor of Psychology at San 
Francisco State College, where he has 
been for the last dozen years. He was 
Kurt Lewin’s second PhD at Iowa, hav- 
ing lost priority to J. S. Kounin by one 
hour. His character was formed (or at 
least not allowed to disintegrate) un- 
der the influence of Lewin, Wendell 
Johnson, and Herbert Feigl, with the 
consequence that he believes intensely 
in organization, integration, and tight 
consistency. See this review. 


LTHOUGH individual truths are sprin- 
kled liberally throughout this vol- 
ume, it appears to have no unifying 
principle of presentation other than the 
definition of personality offered in the 
Introduction, “that which characterizes 
an individual and determines his unique 
adaptation to the environment.” This 
definition merely opens the door for a 
varied but ill-assorted review of every- 
thing that might, conceivably, be associ- 
ated with the development of the indi- 
vidual. The entire domain of psychology 
and selected segments of anthropol- 
ogy, genetics, sociology, and more re- 
motely related disciplines become grist 
for the authors’ mill. The metaphor is 
not idly chosen, for one finds bits and 
pieces of these disciplines scattered with 


seeming abandon throughout the 


text. 


This disorder, disconcerting as it may 


be, is only a harmonic of the basic plan 
of organization. 


The flow of ideas, as arranged by the 
authors, moves saccadically from one 
vantage point to another. Personality is 
discussed in terms of behavioral ante- 
cedents, physiological and neurological 
precursors, theoretical systems, develop- 
mental sequences—in fact, the gamut 
of exploratory and explanatory devices. 
Unfortunately, the rubrics do not blend 
with each other; each, instead, seems 
to be a new and independent attempt 
to bridge the gap between what person- 
ality ‘is’ and what the 
makes it appear to be 


new evidence 

The impression of a chaotic state of 
affairs is not particularly relieved by the 
treatment of details within the rubrics. 
The authors seem determined to put to- 
gether what 
critical 


belongs together, but the 
orientation is not readily ap- 
parent. 

We find, for example, Guttman’s scal- 
ing technique, Ferguson’s primary atti- 
tudes, and Eysenck’s major factors ap- 
pearing together in a subsectien ( Belief 
and Attitude, itself a subsection under 
Self-Report) of the chapter on Measure- 
ment Techniques. In a subsequent chap- 
Cattell, 
Eysenck, Guilford, and Stephenson make 
their appearance as factor analysts, al- 
though person- 
ality theory are not handled differently 
enough in the two chapters to justify 
The find 
himself giving way to an impulse to 


ter—Problems of Organization 


their contributions to 


the separation reader may 
shake the book vigorously in the hope 
that chapters and content will somehow 
dissolve and recrystallize in a more as- 
similable pattern. The beginning student 
of personality using the book as a text 
may be expected to react more vio- 
lently. 

Nor are the structural weaknesses of 
the Harsh and Schrickel volume par- 
ticularly leavened by the plethora of 
which fill the The 
survey suffers the more because of ex- 


details interstices 
tensive rather than intensive eclecticism 
The particularly 
spicuous in the elaboration of person- 


omissions are con- 
ality theories. Despite their mild depre- 
cation of such theories (pp. 9-10), the 
authors apparently bow to the inevi- 
table by including them in 74 pages of 
é page text—about 14% of the 
total. All field concepts (Murray, Mur- 
phy, Lewin, and cultural anthropology) 
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are disposed of in 16 pages; Freud, 
Jung and the neo-Freudians require a 
full 24 pages, and 14 pages are devoted 
typologies, All 


theorists—in that 


to factorial concepts 
port and organismi 
order, 

The writing of a textbook on person- 
ality necessitates, usually, a choice be- 
tween a longitudinal and a topical de- 


velopment of the content. The writer, 


The Bottom Rung is Least 


in making his choice, must tolerate the 
disadvantages inherent in his particular 
election. The authors of this text 
ing to avoid the pitfalls of ‘overselling’ 
the present status of personality theory, 
have attempted to use both methods of 
subject development. The currents gen- 
erated by this device seem to have made 
them the victims of their own laudable 
intentions. 


ho} )- 


Secure 


Jerome K. Myers and Bertram H. Roberts 


Family and Class Dynamics in Mental Illness. New York: John Wiley & 


Sons, 1959. Pp. xii + 295. $6.95. 
Reviewed by CHEsTER C 
Dr. Bennett has been Director of the 


doctoral training 
Psychology at 


program in Clinical 
Boston 
the last dozen years. His graduates fan 
out into the community mental health 
centers in Massachusetts. Dr. Schleifer 
is one of those graduates. Seven years 
ago he joined the Thom Clinic in Bos- 
itself especially 
with the family relationship of emo- 
tionally disturbed children. He has re- 
cently Research 


University for 


ton, which concerns 


become Director of 


there. 


| _ is the long-awaited final report 


on the ecological studies of men- 
tal illness initiated some ten years ago 
by August B. Hollingshead and 
erick C. Redlich at Yale 
Gimpses of their work have been made 
public 


Fred- 
University 


in journal articles and profes- 


sional papers since 1952. Two major 
phases of the project have been identi- 
fied. An inclusive census of psychiatric 
patients resident in Greater New Haven 
during a 


particular _ six-month 


period 
was reported by the senior investigators 
in Social Class and Mental Illness 
(Wiley, 1958, CP, Feb. 1959, 4, 33-35). 
The investigation are 
generally known. Social class emerged 
as an important variable, related to the 
prevalence of: mental illness and to its 


results of this 


nosological distribution. The treatment 
experience of mental patients also varied 
as a function of social class. The pres- 


BENNETT and MAXWELL J 


SCHLEIFER 


ent volume reports a further inquiry 
into the nature of these relationships. 
It is based upon an intensive analysis 
of selected samples of the patient popu- 
lation. Its impact is more subtle and 
its import may be more controversial 
than those of the broader survey 

The collaborative authorship of both 
books reflects the interdisciplinary na- 
ture of the project, particularly the 
alliance of sociology and 
Jerome K. Myers is the sociologist 
and Bertram H. Roberts the psychia- 


psychiatry 


trist, who shared responsibility for the 
case analysis study, until the associa- 
tion was cut 
death of Dr. 
the manuscript 


short by the 
Roberts 


must be 


untimely 
Completion of 
credited pri- 
marily to Dr. Myers. It is a pleasure to 
note that the writing is lucid and com- 
fortable. Unlike a good many research 
reports, this book is very readable. The 
issues are kept in focus and a lively in- 
terest in the findings is communicated 

In a multidimensional investigation of 
this kind, sample size has to be sacri- 
ficed to the extensity of the analysis. In 
view of the number of variables under 
study, the total N of 50 seems small, 
especially when it is subdivided to rep- 
resent men and women, schizophrenics 
and psychoneurotics, and two social 
classes. The sample represented psychi- 
atric patients who had come under some 
form of treatment. No attempt is made 
to solve the elusive problems of un- 


treated mental illness. The group was 
also relatively young (22 to 44), sug- 
gesting a preponderance of acute con- 
ditions. The findings have limited rele- 


vance to the problems of gerontology. 


WwW HILE the sample was defined in 


terms of patients, the focus of inquiry 
was really the patient-situation com- 
plex, or the ‘predicament’ as 
mann has used this term. Data were 
derived from long interviews with the 
patients, their families, and their thera- 
pists. There is reference to a 129-page 
questionnaire filled out for each case. 
The material was into a very 
large number of descriptive statements 
(“Mothers rigid perfectionists”’; 
‘Patients were jealous of their wives’’) 
which could be tabulated for group 
comparisons. The procedure is charac- 
terized as ‘inductive,’ a term which ap- 
pears to mean that the items were culled 
from the protocols. On the basis of rela- 
such patient 
subgroups are compared by social class, 
sex, and diagnosis. The differentiating 
statements are 


Linde- 


coded 


were 


tive incidence of items 


woven into something 


like ‘average man’ descriptions of the 
class-I11 schizophrenic or the class-V 
psychoneurotic, as the case may be. The 
discussion emphasizes 


family relation- 


ships, sex-role identifications, social mo- 
bility, and the impact of the illness it- 
self 


The reader must bear in mind that most 
of the conclusions are based upon intra- 
group comparisons. As the authors point 
out, no use was made of control groups 
as such. The investigators did indeed have 


access to considerable about 
the parent population and their judgment 


of sample bias was by no 


information 


means unin- 
formed. When the class-IIT patient is char- 
acterized, however, the reader finds him 
self wondering whether the generalization 
holds for the class, or distinguishes the pa 
tient from the class-III normal. In terms 
of the method of analysis, it does neither 
The class-III patient 
with the class-\ 


is being compared 
patient 

To a large extent the reader must a 
cept the analysis of data on faith. There 
is no quantitative tabulation of findings, 
although percentage differences 
are sometimes reported. The authors im 
ply that most of their conclusions are sup 
ported by significance tests at the .05 level 
On occasion they see fit to discuss group 


observed 
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BertraAM H. Roperts 


differences which failed to reach this level 
of significance and the marginal probability 
values are then reported in footnotes. The 
critical reader, who is determined to back- 
track the analysis, or conceivably to repli- 
cate the study, is referred to a 20-page 
Appendix where the 


differentiating items 


are catalogued according to the groups 
they describe, being listed without statisti- 
cal documentation. 

In the text, the emphasis is upon word 
pictures of the generalized patient experi- 
ence. It is not at all certain that a more 
quantitative report would 


have insured 


more valid communication. The figures in 
a table have little meaning until they are 
translated into some kind of experiential 
imagery. When they are variously trans- 
lated by different readers, the purity of 
mathematical communication is illusory 

like transmission of code without a code 
book. The present investigation is trans- 
mitted ‘in the clear,’ and its interest value 
is thereby enhanced. In their use of lan- 
guage, however, the authors have assumed 
a delicate responsibility for the integrity 
of the impressions they convey—or omit 
At times the reader can only surmise what 
kind of numerical evidence governed the 
choice of quasi-quantitative terms. “Most 
male patients (in class III) had intense 
relationships with mothers.” 
Here most could refer to a percentage, but 


emotional 
intense is evidently judgmental. The point 
literary criti- 
cism, but the dependence of the 


at issue is not a matter of 
tudy as 
a scientific communication upon the choice 
of language. 


Perhaps the real significance of the 
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eludes 
with the 


report 
lived 


quantification. Having 


case material, the in- 
vestigators find convincing evidence that 
patterns of family tension and commu- 
nity pressures which may produce men- 
tal illness in the lower class are differ- 
ent from the precipitating constellations 
in the middle class. Thus the findings 
support the importance of environmen- 
tal stresses in the etiology of psycho- 
pathology. They suggest that differences 
in social class account for some of the 
heterogeneity 
gories. The implications of research 
based on schizophrenics of one class 
may not be generalizable to all schizo- 
phrenics. The variable effectiveness of 


within diagnostic cate- 


treatment programs may be due in part 


to inadequate differentiation of class- 
related factors. 

It is a little surprising that a seriatim 
selection of middle-class patients yields 
so clear a picture of misdirected re- 
sources. In general, this group is de- 
scribed as well reared 


somewhat 


in attentive, if 
matriarchal, homes, more 
successful than siblings in school and 
sometimes in relationships, 
and markedly They were 
often the preferred child of the oppo- 
site-sexed parent. Their conflicts are 
traced to the lack of sex-role models 

ineffectual fathers of the boys, and re- 


community 
ambitious. 


jecting castrating mothers of the girls 
and to later frustration of high goal ex- 
pectations. The adjustment pattern is 
that of the well-behaved, repressed pa- 
tient in inner turmoil. It appears that 
middle-class hellions were outnumbered 
but it is hard to believe they were un- 
represented in the sample. 

Less surprising, but more disconcert- 
ing, is the vicious circle which entraps 
the lower-class patient. Rejected by 
parents and in turn rejecting the com- 
munity, their only escape from frus- 
trated childhood is to frustrating adult- 
hood. The adjustment pattern is one of 
aggressive nonconformity. Confused by 
the illness, and suspicious of treatment, 
they are shunted into ineffectual hos- 
pitalization which their 
The characterization of the 
lower-lass schizophrenic, in 


confirms des- 
peration. 
particular, 
gives flesh and substance to the statisti- 
cal finding of the patient census, that 
lower-class status may be schizophreno- 
genic. 


The dilemma of lower-class patients 
is complicated, according to the study 
by the inability of therapists to work 
with them. The frank statement is made 
that therapists ‘disliked’ these patients. 
Mistrust, no doubt, was mutual. Com- 
mitted to a different set of values, the 
typical therapist is primarily interested 
in intrapsychic tensions. The lower-class 
patient will almost certainly interpret 
his situation, and with justification, in 
terms of conflicts with reality. It takes 
a talented psychotherapist to bridge the 
gap. Sometimes the social case worker 
has a more propitious orientation .to 
deal with problems at this level 

Social class, of course, is not an ex- 


planatory principle. It is not the 


ulti- 
Most 


people, even in the lower class, retain 


mate determinant to personality 


their sanity. At the 


not easy to 


same time, it Is 


‘rise above’ the class of 


origin. Transplanted lower-class groups 
will often revert to the comfortable di- 
lapidation 


lightened 


they are used to. An en- 


society does not blame the 


individual but measure of 


accepts a 
community responsibility for conditions 
it perpetuates. The Hollingshead index, 


based on residence, occupation, and 
education, may not be the ideal meas- 
ure of social class, but it proved suff- 
ciently discriminating, in the Yale stud- 
ies, to yield impressive evidence that 
lower-class 


the deprivations of status 


Jerome K. Myers 





are compounded by more than average 
vulnerability to mental illness. Intensive 
scrutiny of case material helps to clarify 
the dynamic and causal relationships. 
What to do about it remains a challenge 
to those who deal with mental health 


Children’s Social 


Perceptions 


Frank J. Estvan and Elizabeth W. 


Estvan 


The Child’s World: His Social 
Perception. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1959. Pp. xiv 4+ 


$4.95. 


302. 


Reviewed by JuNE K. McFEE 


who is Assistant Professor of Art and 
This 
study of psy- 
chology of perception, especially as it 
is involved in the perception of art and 
in the 


Education at Stanford University 


work draws her into the 


teaching of art 


byte book reports a bold and in- 
genious method for studying dif- 


ferences in children’s interpretation of 


their social environment. It has impli- 
to child psycholo 


particularly, but 


cations of interest 


gists and educators 
also to social psychologists, perception 
The 
Frank and 
began their careers as 
Frank Estvan ob- 


ists and personality psychologists 
co-researchers and 
Elizabeth Estvan 
classroom 


writers 


teachers 
PhD in Education at the 
University of Chicago and is now Pro- 


fessor of 


tained his 
Education at the University 
of Wisconsin 

The purpose of the book appears to 
be twofold. Enough of the research de- 
sign and statistical analysis is given so 
that the book will be useful to research 
psychologists and educators. The details 
and amplification of the 
written in 


results are 


clear nontechnical language 
for the practitioner 

The objective of the research was to 
differ- 
ences among first-grade and sixth-grade 
children in 


their 


identify individual and 


group 


rural and urban schools in 


response to social situations. A 


projective instrument, the Life Picture 
Situation The chil- 


different 


Series, was used. 


dren four 
each 
and urban 
adult life 
child was asked 
each picture was 
asked to 
child sad, neutral, and happy 
of each sex) and relate it to the pic- 
ture. When the pictures in a group had 
been presented individually, the children 
were given all the pictures in that 
asked to select the three 
they liked best, the one they liked least, 
and why. 


were exposed to 


groups of pictures, indicating 
life, 


situations. 


phases of rural 


soc ial 
The 
After 


was 


status, and 
what he saw 
presented he 
cutout 


select a figure of a 


(angry 


group and 


The taped responses were categorized 
mainly according to the child’s ability 
to (1) identify 


> 


(2) establish a 


describe, or interpret, 
spatial and temporal 
field for their responses, and the child’s 
expressed attitudes. More detailed analy- 
Identifi- 


cation is categorized by reference to 


sis is made of each category 


function (processes going on) and to 
structure (objective detail) or a syn- 
thesis of these two 

The bulk of the book is used to in- 
terpret the results. Each picture is ana- 
lyzed 


in detail, in terms of the varia- 


tion of response made. Typical re- 


sponses are used freely. Analysis is 
nade of differences between 
high and low IQ 


children 


rural and 
urban male and fe- 
male The reader must go to 
the book for the results. They are too 
closely interrelated for broad generali- 


zation. In 


general, differences rather 


than likenesses were the rule 

The Estvans have directed their re- 
search toward improving the educative 
process. They provide for clinicians and 
teachers who work with children much 
better 


insights into perceptual 


ences than were available before 


differ- 
Their 
explorations should germinate new stud- 
ies by those who wish to analyze parts 
of this study in more detail. They use 
the projective technique to encourage 
the subject to use three modes of re- 
sponding—identifying 
comparing. 

The limitations of the study are due 
mainly to its comprehensiveness in at- 
tempting to study such a complex area 
of child behavior. A brief review is 
made of the philosophical history, but 


integrating, and, 


the psychological research is not brought 
up to date. The research on perception 
with Kurt with a brief 
reference to Sherif and Cantril. Other 
works on perception, particularly those 
dealing with children’s perceptual de- 
velopment, attention to detail 
and 1952), 


ends Lewin, 


(Ames 
learning of the 
perceptual constancies (Brunswik, 1956), 
orientation to space (Witkin, 1954), de- 
velopmental response fo details in pic- 
tures, (French, 1952) are not considered, 
yet these have implications for the 
study. The general question is raised: 
“Are the results obtained factors of the 
child’s they 
more individual patterns of perceptual 
training and development?” 


Learned, 


social awareness. or are 


g ae reviewer would like to raise an- 
“What ef- 
fects do variations in the types of draw- 
ings have on children’s selections?” For 
example, in the rural-urban group, there 
are several distinct 


other question as an artist 


differences in the 
way the visual information is presented 
In the picture of the village and factory 
there is no central focus. In both pic- 
tures the people are moving away from 
the viewer along roads that lead into 
the distance. In the other two pictures, 
this situation is reversed. In the farm 
picture a large tractor is shown moving 
toward the viewer in the center fore- 
ground. In the city a large building is 
placed at an angle near the center fore- 
ground, asd a bus, people and a car 
are moving forward toward the viewer. 
The children recognized the objective 
details and processes described in the 
pictures of the farm and city much 
more easily than those of the village 
The farm has a single 
with the clearest detail 
and separation of figure from ground 


and factory 
dominant item 

Surely, if comparisons in response to 
scenes are to be made, the amount of 
detail, perspective depth, the relation- 
ships of dominant and subdominant ob- 
jects, separation of figure from ground 
should be held constant, in order to see 
if response to subject 
than to the 
are the variables 


rather 
communication 


matter 
means of 


Be ad 





CP SPEAKS 


THe QPF TRADITION 


H™ For more than two years 
now CP has had around Lance- 
lot Hogben’s Statistical Theory, which 
claims to be “an examination of the 
contemporary crisis in statistical the- 
ory from a_ behaviourist viewpoint.” 
CP, with advice from S. S. Stevens, 
one of its many mentors, tried to find 
a competent mathematical statistician 
for a reviewer. There are a good many 
of them but they are busy people. It 
may also be that taking on Hogben, a 
sizeable and difficult book, is no easy 
task of exposition even for the mind that 
does not hesitate before the argument. 
Finally CP thought it had succeeded. 
A competent mathematical statistician 
said Yes, then asked for a month’s ex- 
tension, then for two more months, 
then for a winter, and finally said could 
he have around to it. 
There was an understanding with this 
not-to-be that if he found 
against Hogben, Stevens would publish 
a contrasting review, whereas if the re- 
viewer agreed with Hogben, Stevens 
would keep quiet and CP would sit back 
to see what happened. 

With the quondam review gone, CP 
started out again in its quest for the 
competent commentator, and then, all 
at once, one Sunday, the lightning 
struck Stevens. He sat down and wrote 
a review, and rewrote it 


forever to get 


reviewer 


several times 
during the week. This review CP prints 
as the lead in this issue, because the 
topic is so important. Either there is 
indeed a crisis in the modern use of 
statistical methods in experimental work 
(especially in America), or there ought 
to be, or else, if Hogben is wrong, some 
expert from the field of statistics ought 
to address himself to the scientific fun- 
damentals of the method and show how 
does not 
claim top expertness. He has done little 
more than advertise Hogben and join 
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Hogben is wrong. Stevens 


with CP in inviting clarification of sta- 
tistics’ present predicament. 

This is no new problem. It is a criti- 
cism of the application of statistical 
method to natural phenomena as made 
by Adolphe Quetelet, Karl Pearson, and 
R. A. Fisher, the QPF tradition, as CP 
calls it. In CP’s opinion it is a shock- 
ing thing that this basic criticism of the 
fundamentals of applied statistics can 
exist for nearly a century, reiterated by 
a few critics and logicians, and remain 
unrefuted and mostly ignored by the 
statisticians who continue to develop 
their technics along the QPF trail and 
that numerical 
treatment, the mastery of which is said 
for the future 
psychologist than a knowledge of a for- 
eign scientific language. 


to elaborate web of 


to be more important 


How old is this criticism? See Hogben 
for the Boole 
plained in 1854 about the a priori use 
of the normal law 


history. George com- 
for random natural 
events as being based on an “equal dis- 
tribution of ignorance,” as if ignorance 
of a condition could ever specify its 
Philosophers know 
about the predicament. CP likes best 
Chapter 10 in C. L. Lewis’ Analysis of 
Knowledge and Valuation (Open Court, 
1946), but what psychologist-statistician 
ever bothers with a philosopher? If the 
predicament is not yet a crisis, it de- 


mode of operation 


serves to be, and CP stands ready to 
help. What competent mathematical 
statistician, or what psychologist-statis- 
with a 

that will 
demolishing 
Hogben’s argument as specious, or es- 
tablishing it so that we can change the 
complexion of statistical psychology in 
America? Do the psychologists have to 


tician, will now come forward 


review of 
resolve the 


second Hogben 


predicament, 


go on for another ninety 
Hereditary 1869, a 
Quetelet book) professing incompati- 


bles? What price the QPF tradition? 


years (cf 


Galton, Genius, 


Tue SoctAL PREDICAMENT OF 
Book REVIEWING 
eee other day a reviewer, sending 
in a review that disparaged a book, 
wrote: “It was hard 
such an unfavorable 


for me to write 


review. I know 
only one of the two authors, and him 
only slightly, but I have a feeling that 
I have lost both of them 
friends. Since we all 


as possible 
have to live to- 
gether for the rest of our careers in a 
rather tightly knit professional society 
I felt strongly impelled to win friends 
rather than alienate people. Perhaps 
some day CP will discuss the social 
psychology of book reviewing and the 
emotional factors in it.” All right. CP 
will. This is it. 

Recently in its July issue (5, 220f.) 
CP raised the question of whether poor 
books should be reviewed at all, of why 
and when unfavorable reviews have a 
use, and it also touched once again on 
the business of why it is opposed to 
anonymous reviewing. The question now 
How 


the onymous reviewer making when he 


before us is: much sacrifice is 
writes an unfavorable review, and is it 
reasonable to ask him to surrender his 
peace of mind to objectivity or at least 
Conflict in 
can be very real indeed 


to conscience? these cases 
CP knows of 
two competent reviewers, each of whom 
when he discovered what the book to 
be reviewed was like, found himself 
quite unable to give the author the 
offense that intellect demanded. In one 
case CP lost the review. In the other it 
was able to find another reviewer for a 
late review. Such a conflict is no casual 
indecision; it can be very real abulia 
when 
disparagement is not difficult for the 
critic. The book may have made him 
that he That 


can be all right. Anger can be a legiti- 


Of course there are occasions 


so angry needs release 
mate idiosyncrasy among the values of 
book reviewing. Sometimes the book is 
something to release latent aggression 
That good yet you 
would not wish entirely to decontami- 


may not be so 
nate reviewers. There still remains, how- 
ever, this question of whether this proc- 
ess of “honest” negative criticism is to 
be given full expression or be softened 
Need the negative reviewer lose friends 
and alienate people? 





The solution of this dilemma lies in 
the impersonalization of attitudes in re- 
viewing, in the intellectualization of dis- 
cussion. It is part of the great motiva- 
tional predicament of scientific activity 
where the pride of conviction wars with 
the humility of objectivity. “Enthusi- 
asm is the action and the 
enemy of wisdom.” It takes egoism and 
a spark to make the scientific machine 
go, yet too much egoism stalls the mo- 


friend of 


tor. The only way around this predica- 
ment is to understand it, so as to know 
when to have plenty of pride and when 
to throttle it down 

What most observers of the dilemma 
fail to appreciate is that the critical re- 
viewing of books is unescapably idio- 
syncratic as far as the value-judgments 
go. Try as he will to be objective, no 
reviewer can claim to be delivering 
‘truth.’ You can get eventually the prag- 
matic substitute for truth by the proc- 
cybernetic justice,’ with the 
that sees the book dif- 


ferently, dissent and dissent-to-dissent, 


ess of 


counter-review 


gradually narrowing the region of play 
toward an ultimate ‘just’ value. 

Such a process as it goes on is virtu- 
ally a game, a kind of verbal tennis, or 
“Check!” 


viewer. The author or his champion re- 


perhaps chess says the re- 
plies with a letter and moves out of 
check. If he is mated, inwardly he suf- 
fers, but outwardly he smiles and lets 
the issue go until next time—for he is a 
good loser. 

Americans are apt to think that the 
British are better at this 
sportsmanship 
CP’s 
think that any such national difference 


business of 


than most others, but 


British friends do not seem to 
exists. In England the disapproved au- 
thor feels hurt and may sulk, so they 
say. Perhaps it is harder to be a good 
sport in print than it is in talk. The ear 
may hear a jolly good attack that the 
eye sees in print as malign, and after 
a debate opponents may leave together 
in friendly or even amused discourse. 
Certainly the public lecture in England 
is more of a sporting event than in 
America. There the British chairman 
first anoints the speaker with oil as he 
introduces him; then after the lecture 
he offers him a little wine mingled with 
myrrh, yet never so bitter as to in- 
capacitate him for repartee. Sportsman- 


ship can begin as soon as you have 
rules for the game. 

Meanwhile what has become of our 
honest reviewer who started all this dis- 
cussion? Have we rescued him from the 
life-long disapprobation of the two men 
he thinks he ought to criticize? No, not 
yet, but CP has in hand the principles 
from which he can proceed. He should 
send in his review and let it be printed. 
Then he should go to the next annual 
convention, seek out 


and, having practiced for them a spe- 


these two men, 


cial urbanity, meet them in a friendly 
way that shows that he does not for a 
moment suppose that his disparagement 
of a book implies disapproval of its au- 
thors. In such a manner he can promote 
the concept of good sportsmanship in 
book reviewing and thus do his addi- 
tional bit he must 
not in the first instance have criticized 
the men themselves, just their product 


for civilization. But 


No man has a spare self to substitute 
when his one-and-only self gets wounded 


Books To CoME 
_ in October, if all goes well, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston will 
publish Child and Adolescent Behavior 
Development by Boyd R. McCandless 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion. It is a book he conceived of a 


dozen years ago, started to write ten 


years ago, tore up later, rewrote, and 
now stands by waiting for galleys. He 
Hawaii 
where it was peaceful because the chil- 


dren were out of doors 


did most of the rewriting in 
It’s a functional 
book, not an encyclopedia but aimed at 
training students to understand children 
and adolescents in a_ science-oriented 
manner. 


E ARLY next year Harcourt, Brace will 
publish a book on personality by Harold 
G. McCurdy of the University of North 


Carolina. It might even be called Per- 
sonality but titles get settled last. Mc- 
Curdy thinks the book has quite a lot 
of facts in it—plain and exotic, ac- 


cepted and unaccepted, sensible and 
absurd. He hopes it will interest stu- 
dents. It 


when an hallucination is an hallucina- 


runs into such problems as 


tion and whether a man can be a scien- 
tist and a lover synchronously. To write 
this book he gave up doing a mono- 


graph on the real sowbug (Oniscus) 
in order to show Tolman’s superiority 
Some of that 


over evolution. 


stuck to the new book. 


Ho can one person influence and 


control the motivation of 
baker’s 


magic 


another? A 


half-dozen of the ways are: 


sensory deprivation, psychopharmaco- 
influ- 
malingering, 


hypnosis, and physiologic deprivation. 


logic adjustments, interpersonal 


ence, psychophysiology, 
The list omits reasoning (or is reason- 
ing outmoded? ), propaganda, such forms 
of education and Zeitgeist pressure as 
are not interpersonal, and some of the 
other worried-about persuaders that may 
or may not work. Actually this list is 
based on the researches of eight investi- 
gators who are entitled to talk about 
the general problem, each in respect of 
his own field, and who will indeed be 
talking along early next year in a book 
to be published by Wiley and titled 
The Manipulation of Human Behavior. 
This symposium is collected and edited 
by Albert D. 
and Herbert 
who also 


Biderman, a sociologist, 
Zimmer, a 
contribute to the 


thoughts it 


psychologist, 
facts and 
They hope with 
this exposition to pour the oil of factual 


contains 


research upon those many troubled souls 
who say they believe in determinism 
and yet are afraid of being influenced 
More power to them! Facts are good 
things to have out in use 


gt third volume of the Yale Studies 
in Attitude and Communication 
Yale Univer- 
It is likely to 
be called Consistency among Attitude 
Components. Carl Hovland and Milton 
Rosenberg will edit and interpret three 
studies by R. P. Abelson, W. J. Mc- 
Guire, and J. W. Brehm. They have got 
three parameters: (1) affect toward an 


ought 
from the 
sity Press early in 1961. 


to come out 


attitude object, (2) belief about it, and 
(3) behavior toward it. They vary one 
and see what happens to the other two 
For instance, you can change affect by 
hypnosis and take a look at belief and 
behavior. Sounds like fun, but they say 
it is sweat and tears 


fe 





Thinking is Whole 


Max Wertheimer 


Productive Thinking. (Enlarged ed., ed. by Michael Wertheimer.) New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. xviii + 302. $5.50. 


Reviewed by JoHN P. VAN DE GEER 


Dr. Van de Geer is Lecturer in experi- 
mental psychology and _ psychological 
Statistics in the University of Leiden 
in The Netherlands. He received his 
doctorate cum laude from Leiden for 
called A Psychological 
Study of Problem Solving, reviewed by 
C. E. Osgood in CP (July 1958, 3, 
197f.). He is a bit of a clinical psy- 
chologist, but is mostly an experimen- 
talist, with special concern about infor- 
mation theory and thinking, which lat- 
ter has bothered him for ten years. He 
is opposed to the Atlantic Ocean as a 
dissociator of psychology. 


a dissertation 


M“* WERTHEIMER will need no long 
introduction to the readers of 
CP. He 
staltists. He may even be considered as 
the founder of the Gestalt 
account of his paper on the perception 
1912. It 
same year that he published a small pa- 


was one of the leading Ge- 


school on 


of movement in was in the 
per on syllogistic reasoning, his first con- 
tribution to the psychology of thought, 
and he appears to have been concerned 
with the psychology of thinking during 
all the rest of his life. It was only in 
1945, however, that the results of this 
concern of his saw print—in a book 
posthumously edited by Asch, Kohler, 
and Mayer. In their foreword, they tell 
us that Wertheimer had been working 
on this manuscript for seven years, and 
that this book was only the first of four 
books which he had planned to write 
about the subject. Thus it is far from 
being the definite résumé of the views 
of this brilliant and versatile psycholo- 
gist on thought. 

Seemingly, Wertheimer left no pupils 
to continue this work. Duncan, in his 
1959 review of experiments on problem 
solving, could find no recent experi- 
ments in the Gestalt tr 
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tradition, nor 


could the present reviewer find any- 
thing of this sort in European publica- 
tions of the last ten Somehow 
Wertheimer’s problem has failed to be- 
come our problem, and that is reason 
enough for us to enter into the histori- 
cal background of Wertheimer’s views 
in order to understand his position. 


years. 


I. is well known that Wertheimer up- 
held the dual process theory that is 
typical of German 
Wertheimer saw it, 


psychology. As 
anti- 
thesis between habits and insight, be- 
tween what is mechanical and what is 
organic in mind. There are layers in 
the mind, so to speak, layers which are 
hierarchical by nature, with learning and 
association belonging to one layer, and 
thinking to a higher one. This view was 
also what the Wiirzburgers tried to show 


there is an 


with respect to mental contents as well 
as mental dynamics. Thought might 
govern the habits, and that would be 
‘real’ thought; or thought might become 
the slave of habits and lose its dignity. 
It is a very old philosophical tradition, 
of course, which is reflected in this 
point of view, an idealistic tradition to 
which the Wiirzburgers were heirs; an 
echo from the Kantian categories of 
understanding, a priori to experience. 
Therefore, if actual thinking may be in- 
fluenced by habits, the essence of think- 
ing never is. This idea must have been 
constantly in Wertheimer’s mind. 

This view is quite understandable, for 
Wertheimer conceived of habits some- 
what after the manner of the very as- 
sociations he tried to confute. In asso- 
ciationism it was believed that a blind 
linking of mental contents would pro- 
duce a sufficient explanation for mental 
processes, even for ‘higher’ ones. That 
position is untenable, and, in so far as 
it was not already apparent from other 


fields, Wertheimer’s study gives abun- 
dant evidence to prove it for thinking 
Thinking, then, is not an associative 
production. Nevertheless the associative 
domain remains in its own rights 
though at a lower level, whence it may 
interfere with thought. Thus we find 
Wertheimer constantly hammering at 
this one theme: thinking is not blind 
blind procedures are the enemies of 


thinking. 


explains the differ- 


ence between blind learning and pro- 
ductive thinking with the help of a 
Gedankenexperiment. Imagine an ‘edu- 
cational machine’: you may give it in- 
structions like 0 p o and the machine will 
answer ¢, insert ¢po and the machine 
produces th, insert thpo and the ma- 
chine is found to produce f. Further 
imagine that some children have memo- 
rized these habits of the machine. Can 
they tell then what will happen if the 
machine is instructed ¢ pt? Of course 
not, they will just have to wait and see; 
the only means for arriving at this 
knowledge is ‘piecemeal aggregation’: 
every bit of performance of the ma- 
chine stands by itself. As Wertheimer 
put it, old-fashioned educational prac- 
tices look like what you could do with 
this ‘educational machine.’ 

Now compare these events with what 
happens in productive thought: if one 
understands that p means ‘add,’ and o, 
t, th, and f are numbers, then the op- 
erations of the machine will be quite 
once that 
tpt should give f as an answer. Or, to 


clear, and it can be seen at 


Max WERTHEIMER 





MicHArt WERTHEIMER 


quote Wertheimer's text 
blind connections 
with the 
results of the 


“If you deal 
not with items and 


between items, but contents 


and the operations, the 


results are in with the 


inner relation 
contents and operations. Or, if the child 
drill 


reasonable 


learns arithmetic not by but by 


understanding the inner re- 
lations between operations and results 
he need not be blind 

This 
brings out the weak points in Wertheim- 
er’s reasoning 


Gedankenexperiment at once 
Wertheimer is 
ally suggesting two kinds of learning 
processes which he explains in terms of 


continu- 


contents: operations on blind, opaque 


contents are set against operations on 
intelligible contents. Then he drives out 
the demon of associationism by showing 
that the blind operations do not serve 
their Apart from the fact that 


nowadays we would not frame this mat- 


turn 


ter in terms of contents, it also appears 
that the antithesis as such has an arti- 
ficial touch about it. It is not so much 
two kinds of learn- 
ing as between two ways of 
without insight 


the nature of the learning process. In 


a choice between 
teaching: 
teaching with or into 
the blind procedure some clear-cut prin- 
ciples 


looked 
ganization of 


from learning theory are over- 
First: learning implies a reor- 
responses—any new con- 


cept can be related to some prior 
experience. But blind 
method designed to 
impede the contribution of mediating 


responses. Second 


Wertheimer’s 
seems especially 
one of the concerns 
of a teacher ought to be the problem 
of generalization. The blind procedure 
by the curious restrictions imposed upon 


the learning material seems especially 
designed to inhibit all the generalizing 
tendencies that the pupil might attempt 

All this comment does not 
which now 


a plea lor a 


invalidate 
Wertheimer’s plea ippears 
however, to be different 
cause, a plea not for learning by under- 
standing, but for teaching with an un- 


derstanding of learning 


A SECOND general point: What is pro- 


ductive? To Wertheimer, ‘productive’ 
processes are distinguished by psycho- 
logical characteristics. One may wonder, 
however, if the term does not express 
rather our evaluation of the results of 
the processes. 


This point of view was 


defended by Selz, whose work appears 
U.S.A. 


was at some pains to show that produ 


AUC- 


to be little known in the Selz 


tive results may be effected by means 


which are typically reproductive in 


themselves. 

Somewhere I have read about a com- 
puter that performed a piece of pro- 
ductive thinking 
for the 


It found a new proof 
that the 


iSOSC eles 


theorem base angles 


\ and B of an triangle are 
equal. One will remember that the tra- 
ditional proof requires an auxiliary line 
The computer, however, did not need 
the auxiliary; it simply proved triangle 
ABC to be equal and similar to tri- 
angle BAC, from which the theorem fol- 
lows immediately. The computer’s proof 
is unmistakenly more elegant and ‘pro- 
ductive’ than the traditional ones. Pre- 
sumably, the computer did not ‘under- 
stand’ the subject matter, but followed 
its mechanical habits. Does this para- 
digm not show that there is no incom- 
mensurability between productive think- 


ing and learned habits? Indeed, it is not 


How we love the beginnings of orations 


the expectant silence, the promise, 


a productive framing of the problems of 
thinking to start from such an antith- 
esis. 

Our conclusion: Wertheimer’s book is 
1 reflection of the Zeitgeist, to use an 
expression cherished by CP’s editor. All 
the same, it is a brilliant and stimulat- 
ing reflection of the Zeitgeist, and that 
is sufficient reason for welcoming its 
new edition, which is an enlarged edi- 
tion. Some readers will wish to know 
what it contains in addition to the first. 
The new parts add to 78 pages, and 
mainly they give some more illustrative 
material. There are three new chapters, 


one about building a 


children bridge 
blocks, one about reading off an 
oscillating mirror scale, and one about 
Then there 
are six new appendices, short ones, and 
among them a bibliography. 

It is a great loss to psychology that 
Wertheimer’s death in 1943 interrupted 
his work on the thought processes. The 
editor of his book quotes a note found 


Irom 


the square of a binomial 


among his papers, where he mentioned 
his plans to write four books on think- 
ing, of which the present one would be 
the first. The fourth book was intended 
to deal with the problem of Gestalt 
logic and with productive Gestalt heu- 
ristics. An intriguing subject, since it 
looks as if Wertheimer intended to 
write about the psychology of thinking 
in the ‘context of discovery,’ a neglected 


topic in the otherwise abundant 


litera- 
Wer- 
been one of the 
few psychologists really competent for 
this task. Now we have to be content 
with what has been preserved of this 
wise man’s thought. Let us be grateful 
to Michael Wertheimer for this new 
edition of his father’s classical book 


ture on methodology of science 


theimer would have 


so rarely 


kept, of novelty! But how much more we love oration’s ends! Like prisoners at last re- 


leased, we wander free in the world of our own thoughts. We see the 


seat, and as his last words fade into the past, never to be recalled, we 


speaker resume his 


start forward in 


our chairs, burning to press on him, in the disguise of questions, the ideas with which we 


have consoled ourselves throughout his address 


We applaud him not because he has 


brought his own history to a close but because he has at last brought our own closer to 
a beginning. 


Nice, DENNIs 
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Where Ignorance 


Spells Opportunity 
David J. Pittman (Ed.) 


Alcoholism: An Interdisciplinary 

Approach. (Proceedings of the 
First Annual Conference on Com- 
munity Mental Health, Social Sci- 
ence Institute, Washington Uni- 
versity, 1959.) Springfield, II: 
Charles C Thomas, 1959. Pp. xviii 
+ 96. $3.75. 


Reviewed by FLORENCE HALPERN 


who is Associate Professor in the Medi- 
cal College and the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences of New York Uni- 
versity, a clinical psychologist engaged 
in teaching and private practice. She is 
especially interested in projective tests 
and the Rorschach. Back in the 1940s 
she worked on problems of alcoholism 
at Columbia University. 


& page the many assaults made on 
it by various groups, 
medicine, psychology, 
laymen, 
themselves, 


including 
sociology, the 
and alcoholics 


clergy, even 


alcoholism, its and 


its cure, still remains one of the crucial 


causes 


and unanswered problems in our so- 
ciety. It appears to be a problem that 
is less likely to yield to heroic meas- 
ures than one which may eventually be 
solved by a slow nibbling-away which 
ferrets out the many factors that pro- 
duce it. Such, at least, would seem to 
have been the orientation of the per- 
sons who participated in the conference 
which led to the publication of the vol- 
ume under review. 

Sixteen individuals, including physi- 
cians interested in psychophysical proc- 
esses, in biochemistry, and in psychiatry, 
psychologists concerned with research in 
perception, in clinical practice, in group 
processes, and in health, and 
sociologists whose researches stressed a 
cross-cultural approach (1) summarized 
ana criticized the existing researches on 
alcoholism and then (2) pointed up pos- 
sible new approaches to the problems 
of the etiology of alcoholism. 


mental 
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There is a lot of repetition in this 
short volume there were so 
many of 


because 


many contributors, whom 


shared similar ideas on at least 


some 
aspects of the question. The repetition 
tends to bore the reader and even to 
confuse him. 

In their criticism of 


the authors 


past researches, 


were at times biased by 
their own particular orientation to the 
problem. On the whole, however, they 
did no great injustice to earlier studies. 
What they clearly recognized was the 
magnitude of the problem with which 
they were struggling, the many issues 
to be faced, the many questions that 
must eventually be answered. Thus, al- 
though each participant had some sug- 
gestion about the direction that future 
research in his field might take, it was 
apparent that suggestions 
offered with the awareness that investi- 
gation in any field could probably only 
shed a very limited light on the total 
problem. Modesty was the keynote of 


these were 


this conference. 

Some of the projected researches and 
some others which are apparently al- 
ready under way seem of particular 
value. For example, the model for fur- 
ther study suggested by Snyder of Yale, 
while employing primarily a sociologi- 
cal and anthropological approach, also 
recognizes the need for including what 
he describes as “dynamic” factors. He 
suggests, for example, that the ques- 
tion of whether or not alcoholism is re- 
lated to a conflict over dependency 
might be answered in part at least by 
a study of drinking among primitive 
tribes where attitudes toward depend- 
ency can be and 


clearly delineated 


measured. 


Tai iniette were also offered for the 
use of which, if 
they could be brought to become alco- 
holic addicts, might be 


higher-order animals 


used in a va- 
riety of experimental situations. Percep- 
tual studies concerned with the nature 
of the alcoholic’s perceptual field, what 
alcohol means to him, and under what 
conditions he alcohol as a 
way of life, seem to the psychologist to 
fix another fruitful line of investigation. 

For an interdisciplinary effort this 
one seems to have been most amicable 
and, despite 


discovered 


differences of training, 


background, and general orientation, 


achieved in at 
there 


unanimity was 
First, agreement 
that there is a definite need for 


least 


two areas was 


a much 


clearer understanding of 


what alcohol- 


ism is, and, secondly, there was una- 
that the must be 
studied before he becomes a confirmed 
drinker, that is to say, before his func- 


tioning and personality have been set 


nimity alcoholic 


by years spent imbibing intoxicants. 
Only by defining what is meant by 
an alcoholic can there be a 
and meaningful com- 
munication. Such questions as “Is alco- 


common 
meeting ground 
holism a unitary syndrome or a group 
of syndromes, or a syndrome at all?” 
must be 


answered under- 


Again, an 
standing of the alcoholic, however he 
be defined, can be achieved only if his 
needs, goals, feelings, intellectual func- 
tioning, and physiological states are 
studied before they have become af- 
fected by his use of alcohol. One an- 
swer to this problem seems to lie in a 
longitudinal study of large numbers of 
persons from populations likely to pro- 
duce alcoholics. 


Considerable thought and discussion 
were given to the value of the 
The and 
cons of such an endeavor were carefully 
considered 


inter- 
disciplinary approach. pros 
The difficulties of communi- 
cation between people with “different 
the prestige prob- 
lems that might arise when representa- 


tives of different professions work as 


professional jargons,” 


a team, the need to maintain identity 
while still working with a team, all 
came into consideration. While the ad- 
vantages of such an effort seemed con- 
siderable, the this 
seemed to be that continuing independ- 
ent research, along with collaboration 
with workers in other interested areas, 


consensus in case 


might be the appropriate procedure, at 
least for the problem of alcohol, which 
is a territory likely to be claimed by 
almost any profession. 

The offering of the authors is charac- 
terized by an air of sincerity which is 
very convincing and gives this book a 
unique quality. Furthermore, in spite of 
the tedious and repetitive expositions, 
there are «© + a number of thought- 
provoking, tho..h not necessarily origi- 
nal, ideas. 





ANXIETY in ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By SEYMOUR B. SARASON, KENNETH S. DAVID- 
SON, FREDERICK F. LIGHTHALL, RICHARD R. 
WAITE, and BRITTON K. RUEBUSH, ail of Yale 
University. The most systematic attempt yet made to 
study the nature, origins, and effects of anxiety in children 
of school age. In approaching the problem, the authors 
initially focussed their research efforts on a particular kind 
of anxiety: test or examination anxiety. Underlying this 
focus was the assumption that if the dynamics of this 


HANDBOOK of RESEARCH METHODS 
in CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Edited by PAUL HENRY MUSSEN, University of California, 
Berkeley. “This is the only book in Child Development that deals 
with broad, general issues of research as well as with _— research 
techniques. Thirty outstanding specialists in the field offer treat 
ments of subjects ranging from general research design to the child's 
social environment. The book is valuable to all persons interested 

and concerned with research methodology in the behavioral 
ences. 1960. {pp rox. 1056 pages. Prob. $75.50. 


BEHAVIOR GENETICS 


By JOHN L. FULLER, Roscoe B. Vemorial Laboratory; 
and W. ROBERT THOMPSON, We: niversity. A compre 
hensive account of modern scientific investigation of the genetics of 
behavior. This book is among the first to be devoted exclusively to 
the important question of the relation of heredity to behavior traits. 
The authors discuss both animal and human studies and try to int 
grate both these approaches to the study of behavior genetics. 1960 
396 pages. $8.95 


Jackson 


leyan [ 


RORSCHACH PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by MARIA A. RICKERS-OVSIANKINA, University of 
Connecticut. This is the first book that delves into the intricacies of 
the Rorschach not primarily from a practical diagnostic point of view 
but in the light of general psychological thinking. This book brings 
to bear upon the intrinsic meaning of Rorschach categories research 
findings and theoretical hypotheses developed in other areas of psy- 
chology; and it ” sents the numerous ways in which the Rorschach 
may enrich the broader field of psychological knowledge. /960. 
Approx. 480 pages. Tilus. Prob. $8.50. 


STYLE in LANGUAGE 


Edited by THOMAS A. SEBEOK, Indiana University. This book 
offers for the first time a multidisciplinary approach to the problem 
of style in language. It is based on the proceedings of a conference 
held at Indiana University in the Spring of 1958 to bring together 
representatives of different disciplines in order to explore the possi- 
bility of arriving at some common basis for discussing and under 
standing verbal and literary style. A Technology Press Book, 
M.IL.T. /960. 480 pages. $9.50. 


Send for examination copies 


specific anxiety could be clarified, one would then have a 
better understanding of the dynamics of other anxieties. 
The book represents six years of intensive research and 
includes, besides previously published studies, unpublished 
investigations which throw light on the theory and method- 
ology of personality measurement. The theoretical frame- 
work within which this research was carried out, as well 
as anxiety scales which were developed, is presented for 
the first time. 1960. 351 page Illus. $7.75. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By BURTON G. ANDREAS, 


University of Rochester. Offers 
broad coverage of the 


traditional subject areas of experimental 
while promoting student growth toward research com- 
rhe author’s purpose throughout the book is to permit text 
material, recent research reports, and laboratory work to be related 
n such a way as to give the student a feeling of participation in an 
ongoing scientific enterprise. All experiments presented deal with 
human subjects, since many undergraduate labs do not provide for 
animal research. 1/960. Approx. 590 pages. Illus. Prob. $6.95. 


psy C hology 
petence, 


The AMERICAN VOTER 


By ANGUS CAMPBELL, PHILIP E. CONVERSE, WARREN 
E. MILLE ms and DONALD E. STOKES, a// of the University of 
Michigan. A detailed and unique analysis of what leads the Ameri- 
can voter to his decision at the polls. The authors employ the most 
rigorous techniques of opinion mer to illuminate critical problems 
of political and social theory. Beginning with the voting act itself 
and with the immediate psychological forces involved in this act, 
they consider the political causes shaping these forces by examining 
party loyalties and the influence of political history and institutions. 
Finally, the authors propose a broad classification of presidential 
elections and examine some effects of American electoral behavior on 
our political system. 1/960. 5/3 pages. $8.50. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SCALING: 
Theory and Applications 


Edited by HAROLD GULLIKSEN, Princeton U> and 
SAMUEL MESSICK, Educational Testing Service. This book pre 
sents a series of articles by fourteen leading behavioral scientists and 
research workers. These articles both survey the present state of 
psychological measurement and indicate possible future developments 
in the theory and application of psychological scaling methods. 
Using material of great range and variety, the work emphasizes the 
scope of scaling methods and the similarities and differences en- 
countered in applying quantitative techniques in different areas of 
psychology. /960. 2/1 pages. $5.00. 


m0ersily; 


Hh e 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Child With- 


stands Analysis 


Howard Lane and Mary Beau- 


champ 


Understanding Human Develop- 
ment. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1959. Pp. xviii + 
492. $6.00. 


Max L. Hutt and Robert Gwyn 
Gibby 


The Child: Development and Ad- 
justment. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1959. Pp. xiv + 401. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Harotp W. STEVENSON 


who is Professor of Child Development 
and Director of the Institute of Child 
Development and Welfare of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He went to Min- 
nesota recently from the University of 
Texas. He has been teaching child psy- 
chology for « decade now, a Stanford 
University product influenced by E. R. 
Hilgard, C. P. Stone, and Lois Stolz. 


yi peer two volumes may find a place 
on the shelves of child psycholo- 
gists, but it is doubtful that either will 
be taken down very often. There has 
been a remarkable growth of activity 
and interest in child psychology during 
the past decade, and these books do not 
adequately reflect this growth. 

Lane and Beauchamp are educators, 
writing for teachers “who believe in the 
democratic way of life” and for young 
people in the early stages of their prepa- 
ration for teaching. The authors start 
bravely by titling their book Under- 
standing Human Development, but by 
the second chapter they have decided 
that the causes of human behavior “are 
multiple and are so interlaced and in- 
terdependent that it is futile to try to 
untangle them.” Nevertheless, forgetting 
this prediction of futility for their ef- 
forts, the authors proceed through 482 
pages of “meanings, interpretations, and 
applications.” 
authors derive 
are often not very meaningful aphorisms 
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The “meanings” the 


(e.g., “The essence of teaching is relat- 
ing to those one teaches;” “to teach 
symbols before experience is to teach 
unintelligence”). The “interpretations” 
are usually declarative sentences with 
no substantiating argument. For exam- 
ple, the authors say that “the child’s 
realization of the non-acceptability of 
his parents and his folks tends to retard 
his mental development,” that the young 
adolescent “is too restless, too self-cen- 
tered, too confused to be a logical, rea- 
sonable human being,” and that “mod- 
ern psychology assures us that we rest 
only when we play.” The “applications” 
result in the championing of some sur- 
prising ideas concerning the educative 
process. Teachers are warned, for ex- 
ample, to be on guard against children’s 
extraneous motives to excel or merely to 
be intellectual, to develop curricula or- 
ganized around the developmental tasks 
of youth, and to draw no sharp line be- 
tween therapy and education. 

The writing in this volume is pic- 
turesque, but often makes rather sense- 
less psychology (e.g., think 
‘crookedly ;’ self-respect is the ‘cement’ 
health; 


‘sticky’ brains). There is no serious dis- 


neurotics 


of mental recall is better in 
cussion of current research in develop- 
mental psychology, and examination of 
the references to material re- 
veals that references to the writer, Lil- 
lian Smith, are exceeded only by those 
to C. Anderson Aldrich, Fritz Redl, and 
Marie I. Rasey. The book is not, as the 
authors point out, “a guide for develop- 


source 


ing slaves, or subjects, or docile fol- 
lowers.” Nor is it much of a guide for 
developing students of human behavior. 


4 #7 other book, The Child, is the 
third Hutt and Gibby text to be pub- 
lished in the past three years (Patterns 
of Abnormal Behavior, 1957; The Man- 
tally Retarded Child, 1958). That is a 
pretty fast pace. 

The authors, both clinical psvcholo- 
gists, have sought to organize their dis- 
cussion around the central, unifying 
theme of the child’s personality, using 
psychoanalytic views of personality in 
developing their theme. Their aim is to 
present the child as a total person, and 
in many ways their method of approach 
is successful. Some sections of the book 
are quite good, such as those concern- 


ing delinquency, sibling rivalry, and 
childhood disturbances. The second half 
of the book is better than the first, and 
once the authors get to the school years 
we get an idea of how well they can 
handle material. 

Unfortunately, the book is marred by 
several serious defects. The first is a re- 
sult of a failure to distinguish between 
i\ypotheses and facts. Straight-line ana- 
'ytic hypotheses are presented as facts, 
lefinite and unqualified facts (e.g., ‘the 
oedipus complex begins at three and 
ends at seven years; anal fixation leads 
to parsimony, petulence, and pedantry; 
the superego as well as the ego of the 
adolescent is 
stinctual 


overwhelmed by the in- 


demands resulting from in- 


creased hormonal production). In other 
cases, interpretations from analytic the- 
ory are presented as factual statements 
(e.g., the need for mastery of experi- 
ence during latency retards more ab- 
stract mental development; regression to 
anal modes of adaptation encourages de- 
lay in giving up infantile speech). It 
would be reasonable for the authors to 
appeal to such theoretical considerations 
for help in integrating their material, 
but unfortunately they frequently rely 
on those principles for the main content 
of their discussion 


Ae additional defect in the book 
comes as a result of the misinterpreta- 
tion of a number of studies in child psy- 
chology. Certainly, it is not correct to 
Davis’ study of 
self-selection of diets (Canad. Med. Ass 
J., 1939, 41, 257-261) that children who 


are permitted to eat whatever and when- 


conclude from Clara 


ever they want will eat sufficiently over 
a period of time and will obtain a well- 
balanced foot intake. It is good news, if 
that linguistic skill and 
intelligence usually are 
tween .85 and .95. It 
true, that it is rare 


true, tests of 
correlated be- 
is bad news, if 
to find a child en- 
tirely free of separation and castration 
fears during the preschool years. It will 
surprise students of language develop- 
ment to learn that there is nothing es- 
pecially remarkable about language de- 
velopment during the preschool: period 
And to those who have recently brought 
a child through toilet training, the state- 
ment that the child “needs only a little 


prompting” to learn to defecate upon 





command will seem an outrageous over- 
simplification of reality 

Although this is a more useful book 
than that of Lane and Beauchamp, it is 
likely that only those firmly settled in 
the psychoanalytic camp will feel com- 
fortable in selecting it for their classes. 
Even then, time will have to be spent 
in re-reading the sources to which the 
authors refer if the students are to get 
a sound presentation of the material now 
available in child psychology 


A Primer of 


Leadership 


Roger Bellows 


Creative Leadership. 
Cliffs, N. J.: 


Pp. xiv + 338. 


Englewood 
Prentice-Hall, 1959. 


Reviewed by Victor H. Vroom 


who will be Assistant Professor of Psy- 
at the 
vania this fall, moving on from the In- 
stitute for Social Research at the 
versity of Michigan 


chology University of Pennsyl- 
Uni- 
, where he is right 
now. Before Michigan he was at Mc- 
Gill with D. O. Hebb. He is especially 
interested in social perception, leader- 
ship, and the aspects of 


role performance. 


motivational 


HE topic of leadership has long 

been of central concern both to so- 
cial and industrial psychologists and to 
administrators. In this 


Bellows, 


executives and 
volume Dr. Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology at Rutgers University, brings 
his many years of experience as an edu- 
cator, researcher and management con- 
sultant to bear on the complexities of 
the leadership process 

Like Elton Mayo, Bellows maintains 
that our knowledge of leadership has 
not kept with 


pace technological de- 


velopments in our society. Survival in 
our rapidly changing and complex world 
requires the development of a creative, 
functional style of leadership. The lead- 
ership style of the past, based on power 
and authority, “is for the jungle.” Bel- 


lows sees evidence in social, psychologi- 


cal, and behavioral research for a new’ 


theory of leadership, one based on “es- 
tablishing mutual understanding and 
mutual goals.” 

The purpose of this book is “to pro- 
vide deeper understanding and vision 
for those who now manage situations 
of all kinds, for they are potential, crea- 
tive leaders Since he was not writing 
for psychologists, the author avoids dis- 
cussion of conceptual and theoretical 
issues and attempts to present a sim- 
ple, untechnical view of effective lead- 


ership which is consistent with the find- 


ings of recent research in behavioral sci- { 


ence. He cites some specific research, 
yet relies primarily on illustrations and 
from 


examples industrial 


community, 
family, military, and religious situations 

Although Bellows 
technical audience, Creative Leadership 
is not a book. It 
phasizes concepts more than skills, leav- 
ing the reader largely to his own de- 


writes for a non- 


‘how-to-do-it’ em- 


methods to be 
used in dealing with specific 


vices in deducing the 
adminis- 
trative problems. 

Bellows’ approach to his subject is 
eclectic. His ideas are based primarily 
on the research and writing of previous 
contributors to the field. Such concepts 


as democratic leadership, free and de- 


velopmental discussion, empathy, and 


nondirective counseling are described 
and their relevance for group achieve- 
ment, cohesiveness, and individual men- 
tal health indicated 


discussion of the selection and training 


There is also some 


of leaders and of the criteria to be used 
in the measurement of leadership. In 
each case the author presents a straight- 
forward, if somewhat oversimplified, 
picture of the dimensions of the prob- 
lem, but adds little to what has already 
been written on the subject 

Since Creative Leadership offers so 
little in the research or 
theoretical ideas, it is not likely to be 
widely read by psychologists. The book 


may be of more value to junior ex- 


way of new 


ecutives and administrators who desire 
some familiarity with the concepts and 
methods that 


leadership. 


have to do with current 


wa. 


Counselor or 


Confessor? 


George Hagmaier and Robert W. 
Gleason 


Counseling the Catholic: Modern 
Techniques and Emotional Con- 
flicts. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1959. Pp. xiv + 301. $4.50. 

Reviewed by C. H. PATTERSON 
who is Associate Professor of Education 

at the University of Illinois. He is a 

clinical psychologist, with long experi- 

ence in the Veterans Administration and 

a PhD from Minnesota, before he went 

to Illinois a few years ago. He has pub- 

lished The Wechsler-Bellevue Scales: a 

Guide for Counselors (Thomas, 1953); 

Counseling for the Emotionally Dis- 

turbed (Harper, 1958; CP, Mar. 1959, 

4, 84f.); Counseling and Psychother- 

apy: Theory and Practice (Harper, 

1959; CP, May 1960, 5, 166f.) 


ye HIs is an difficult 


book to review; the reviewer knows 
of no similar book. Well written by two 
priests, one (Fr. Gleason) Chairman of 
the Department of Theology at Ford- 
ham University, the other, apparently 
with considerable psychological training 
Advisor of the American Institute for 
Religious Research, it is intended pri- 


interesting but 


marily for priests and seminarians. 

To some extent, the title is a mis- 
nomes. The book is more a discussion 
of the psychology of human maladjust- 
ment or weakness than of counseling 
theory or practice. While not accepting 
Freud’s philosophy, the authors adopt 
Freudian psychology as the basis for 
their discussion in Chapter 1 of Emo- 
Behavior 


Priest as 


tions and In the next chap- 
ter (The they 
adopt the client-centered point of view 
(with Curran, and to 
Rogers’ book of 1942 but not his pub- 
1951) 
tion between these two chapters 


Listener) 
references to 
There is no connec- 


The 
author (Fr. Hagmaier writes the chap- 


lication of 


ters on psychological aspects) appar- 


ently does not recognize any conflict 


between the two points of view. 
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There is recognition of the problems 
arising out of the priest’s position and 
status of authority. In the reviewer's 
opinion these problems are underesti- 
mated. “This problem of authority,’ 
they say, “is one of the undeniable 
The 
clergyman can never forget that he is 
a priest first and a counselor second” 
(p. 43). GSee “The Catholic Counselor’s 
Two Hats,” a review by George Hag- 
maier in CP, 1957, 2, 280f.) The au- 
thor departs from client-centered coun- 
seling by advocating the use of teaching, 
support, persuasion, and exhortation. It 
is not always clear whether the priest 
is being a confessor or a 
Much of the book is concerned with 
functions of the priest other than coun- 
seling. It is suggested, however, that 
counseling can be done in the confes- 
sional, although most 
cases, should be done outside the con- 
This not only makes com- 
munication easier, but emphasizes the 


difficulties of priestly counseling 


counselor. 


“counseling, in 
fessional. 


fact that the problem is not a moral 
one but an emotional one” (pp. 162f.). 

The bulk of the book deals with 
masturbation, homosexuality, and alco- 
holism, with Fr. Hagmaier discussing 
the psychological, and Fr. Gleason the 
moral, aspects. No reasons are given 
for the selection of these problems; 
presumably they wish to present situa- 
tions particularly difficult for the priest. 

The book has no index: “It is fatal 
for the would-be counselor to look up 
‘stealing’ or ‘envy’ in an index, read a 
few pages of text, and then feel him- 
self qualified to hand out a solution to 
some troubled inquirer” (p. xii). Yet 
the topics covered so extensively are 
symptoms. The treatment, however, is 
not symptomatic and though brief and 
sketchy would not meet objection from 
most psychologists. 

The 
weaknesses, 
other ten command- 
ments, have (unconscious) psychologi- 
cal determinants, which in some cases 
are so strong as to restrict, or to deny, 
free choice. Therefore, while constitut- 


main that human 
such as those discussed and 


breaches of the 


argument is 


ing objective sin, the behavior may not 
be subjectively sinful, and thus should 
not be accompanied by guilt or guilt 
feelings. The behavior is compulsive but 
not culpable and, rather than being al- 
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tered by confession and penance, should 
be treated by psychology or psychiatry. 
There is an excellent brief discussion of 
Catholicism and psychiatry, based upon 
this distinction in responsibility. 

This volume should be of great value 
to priests and in the training of semi- 
narians. The recognition of the psycho- 
logical aspects of 
of the fact that 


‘sinful’ behavior and 
in extreme cases such 
behavior constitutes mental disturbance, 
not sin, is an important one for priests 
to realize. Protestant clergymen might 
also profit from the book. By itself, 
however, the exegesis is not 
as the authors 
priest to 


sufficient, 
enable a 
counselor. Very 
wisely the authors emphasize the limits 


recognize, to 


become a 


of a priest as a counselor and encour- 
age the use of community resources for 
assistance in serious cases. 

This book contains nothing new for 
counselors or psychologists as far as 
counseling is concerned. The counselor 
who is interested in the Catholic point 
of view will, however, find this an ex- 
cellent summary. 


Religious 


Psychology’s Past 


Orlo Strunk, Jr. (Ed.) 


Readings in the Psychology of Re- 
ligion. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon 
Press, 1959. Pp. 288. $4.50. 


Reviewed by SEwARD HILTNER 


who is Professor of Pastoral Theology 
in the Federated Theological Faculty of 
the University of Chicago, where he 
was awarded his PhD years ago after 
clinical pastoral training. He has writ- 
ten seven books since 1943 on counsel- 
ing, sex ethics, and comparable subjects. 


ogame to serve as adjunct to a sys- 
tematic text in the psychology of re- 
ligion, this book performs rather well 
its primary task of making available 
important but often inaccessible mate- 
rials in the history of the psychology of 
religion. Scholar as well as beginning 
student will find its chief value here. 


The range of authors from whom 
readings are drawn is broad and eclec- 
tic. Most 


abruptly or irritatingly so. 


short, often 
The most 
among the 
book’s six divisions, in the sections on 


selections are 


valuable material is found 


the history of the discipline, on re- 
ligious experience and conversion (the 
classical focus of the discipline), and 
on religion and psychopathology. By 
contrast, the sections on religious de- 
velopment and on aspects of the re- 
(faith, 
disappointing 


ligious life belief, prayer, wor- 


The current 
poverty of the discipline, however, is 


ship) are 


most clearly revealed by what is missing 
in the section on method and research. 
Although this section fails to do justice 
to the methodological progress made on 
such limited fronts as religion and psy- 
chopathology, still its omissions are a 
correct appraisal of the over-all meth- 
odological’ confusion in the broader 
field 

Comments written by the editor, who 
is Dean of West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege, and who did his doctoral work in 
the psychology of religion at Boston 
University, are too brief even to sug- 
gest a general interpretation of the prob- 
lems and potentialities of the discipline 

The bibliography is impressive and 
helpful. It is probably the most com- 
olete listing made during the past gen- 
eration. If it were but annotated, it 
would be a gold mine for inquirers 

As an explicit interpretation of the 
state or the potentialities of the field 
the ook is weak. It does, 
solidate much of what has 


indeed, con- 

been done 
since the time of G. Stanley Hall and 
Edwin D. Starbuck. In a fashion it can 
supplement helpfully recent texts like 
Johnson and Clark and available classics 
like James and Coe. Whatever the cur- 
rent poverty of the psychology of re- 
ligion, this book is at least a reminder 
that several first-rate minds have worked 
on aspects of the field, if not on the 
discipline as a whole. 


Defect for defect, arrogance is preferable 
to diffidence; boldness measures its force 
and conquers or is conquered, but exces 
from the battle and i 


condemned to shameful inactivity. 


sive modesty flees 


S. Ramon vy CAJAL 





Aptitude Testing for What? 


Robert L. Thorndike and Elizabeth Hagen 


10,000 Careers. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959. Pp. x 


346. 


Reviewed by RALPH F. BERDIE 


Dr. Berdie is Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Minnesota and Di- 
Student Counseling Bu- 
responsible for the Uni- 
versity’s centralized counseling program, 
for its testing program, and also for the 
Minnesota State-Wide Testing Program. 
Most of his attention is directed to the 


problems of aptitude 


rector of its 


reau. He is 


and interest tests 


as they are used in counseling. 


7 nationally syndicated newspa- 
per headline and story describing 
the results of this research were quite 
threatening to many applied psycholo- 
gists. The headline 


was, SCHOLARS DE- 


BUNK APTITUDE TESTS. The newspaper 
that the 


aptitude tests can aid in 


story 
cluded 


placing individuals within a wide range 


reported 
that 


authors con- 


of suitable 


occupations with a good 


dea! of accuracy but cannot tell them 


whether they would be better as doc 


tors or lawyers. The authors, according 
to the newspaper story, have concluded 
from the study that the widespread use 
of aptitude tests to predict success in 
an occupation should be stopped 
Robert Thorndike Elizabeth 
Hagen, both on the faculty at Teachers 
College, 


and 
Columbia know 
much about psychological testing, and 
their and their 
skills and productivity in research re- 


University, 


competence in testing 
quire that their reports and conclusions 
be given careful attention. Thorndike’s 


professional and scientific experience 
has been obtained largely in military 
organizations and higher education and 
Hagen’s background makes her particu- 
larly competent in the area of educa- 
tional testing. What these two sophisti- 
cated and recognized specialists say 
undoubtedly will greatly influence the 
development and use of testing. 

The generalizations resulting from the 


study as reported in the newspaper story 


do not appear in the volume and neither 
does evidence for the validity of these 
generalizations. The authors started their 

with a 75,000 men 
tested when they entered the Air Force 
early in World War II. From this group 
a sample of approximately 17,000 men 
Each of these men had 
been given the same battery of tests 


study group of 


were selected 
one that yields 20 separate scores. These 
were tests of verbal and number abili- 
ties, perceptual abilities, information, 
dexterity, discrimination, and coordina- 
tion. A biographical data blank provid- 
ing 112 items of information was avail- 
able for each person. 

An elaborate and effective method for 
locating in 1955 the men tested in 1943 
was developed with the cooperation of 
the Veterans Administration and an esti- 
mate of the sample bias was derived 
from information obtained through the 
Retail Credit Company. Of the 17,000 
cases, approximately 519% returned ques- 
tionnaires, 7% had information obtained 
from the Retail Credit Company, 8% 
were in military service, 8% deceased, 
11% 
though what apparently was their cor- 
rect address 


did not provide information, al- 


was available, and 14% 
The total per- 
returned can be estimated as 
69%. Psychologists faced with the prob- 
lem of 


could not be located 


centage 
obtaining information from a 
widely scattered sample of persons will 
learn much from the ingenuity and im- 
agination used by these authors in lo- 
cating their subjects 

1955 
were obtained through a brief one-page 


The criterion data gathered in 


questionnaire which elicited information 


concerning the schooling and formal 


training obtained since the war, work 
history, and aspects of the present job 
(including a brief job description), the 
number of employees supervised, in- 
as to how well 


come, a_ self-estimate 


the subject considered he was perform- 
ing in his job, and how well he liked 
the kind of work he was doing 

The 
plete 


report is an outstandingly com 


description of the problem, of 
the original population, of the sample 
studied, of the tests used, of the cri- 
terion questionnaire, and of the meth- 
ods of analysis. The results leave no 
doubt that the men in different occupa- 
tions can be differentiated on the basis 
of both aptitude tests and biographical 
information. For 
who became treasurers or 
comptrollers had very high 
quite high 
general intellectual tests, but 


example, Air Force 


candidates 
scores on 


numerical tests, scores on 
below av- 
mechanical tests. Re- 
sponses were frequent on biographical 


items 


erage scores on 


pertaining to academic success 


and to office and clerical work, but few 
on items having to do with mechanical 
devices or physical activity. Candidates 
who had 
their best test scores on the perceptual- 


became drafsmen, however, 


spatial tests and their poorest scores on 


the number test. Biographical items 


were responded to with much fre- 
quency when they pertained to things 
done with the hand, with less frequency 
when they pertained to verbal, esthetic, 
athletic, Not only 
could persons in widely different oc- 
cupations be differentiated on the basis 
of the tests and biographical items, but 


also 


and social items 


persons in different occupations 
that were more closely related. For ex- 
ample, treasurers and comptrollers, ac- 
countants and auditors, and managers 
of financial institutions appear in many 
respects to be drawn from different 
populations. 

Thus, the tests did effectively dis- 
1943 among persons who 
were in different occupations in 1955. 
This is one kind of test validity and as 
such must be accepted. 

The conclude, “Our results 
showed that occupational groups dif- 
fered with 


ground variables as 


criminate in 


authors 
respect to personal back- 
well as with re- 
spect to aptitude test scores ... the 
patterns were, in most instances, sen- 
sible and in accord with what we would 
have expected by an apriori analysis of 
the occupations.” 

The results based on correlations be- 


tween the predictive data and the cri- 
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teria of and satisfaction were 
not so satisfying. For each of about 90 


occupational 


success 
groups, the correlations 
were studied between the 20 test scores 
and seven different measures of success, 
reported income, reported satisfaction 
with his own work, report of his sense 
of success in it, vertical progress dur- 
ing his work career, stability within his 
occupation, number of individua's su- 
pervised, and length of time at present 
occupation. Some 12,000 correlation co- 
efficients resulted. In general, these cor- 
relations were low and the authors con- 
clude that not enough of them 
significantly different from zero to es- 
tablish the fact that 
predict success or satisfaction. A 


were 


these tests could 
pos- 
sibility does remain, however, that only 
certain tests will predict success for cer- 
tain occupations, and that these tests 
may differ from occupation to occupa- 
tion and from criterion to criterion. 
The two types of analyses, one essen- 
tially a correlational analysis and the 
other a multiple discriminate analysis, 
provide quite different information about 
the validity of these tests. The tests 
between men in 


discriminated nicely 


different occupations; they predicted 
very little and perhaps not at all suc- 
cess within an occupation. What should 


aptitude tests do? 


As John French reported in the 1959 


Invitational 


Conference on Testing 


Problems, 


Those who recommend multiple discrimi- 
nate analysis in this kind of guidance work 
attempt to answer the student’s problems 
by showing him how much resemblance 
there is between his own test scores and 
the average test scores for people in field 
A, B, or C. It is suggested to the student 
that he enter the field in which his col- 
leagues would have test scores most closely 
resembling his own. If the criterion groups 
of field A, B, or C 


among successful people in 


were chosen from 
their respec- 
tive fields, it is expected that the student 
will also be successful when associated 
with the group that he most closely re- 
How What 


does he have of not being successful? Is 


sembles. successful ? chance 
he likely to be more successful in one field 
than in another? Multiple discriminate 
analysis doesn’t answer these questions. It 
is an 
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excellent technique for detecting 


membership in a group, for handling the 


very elusive’ problems of classification 


based on qualitative differences. But it 


does not answer the question: How well 


will I do if I take a job as dog catcher? 

When we compare occupational mem- 
bership with the other criteria used by 
Thorndike and Hagen, it is seen to be 
by far the most reliably determined and 
the most meaningful socially. Are the 
results of the authors due to these cri- 
terion differences? Or are they due to 
the possibility that the tests themselves 


were designed to determine group mem- 
bership (the classification of Air Force 
candidates into groups where they had 
than to 
predict how well each candidate would 
do? Unlike the much earlier study by 
the senior Thorndike, this report pro- 
vides 


a chance of surviving) rather 


substantial evidence concerning 
the validity of tests for the purposes 
of classification and the designation of 
group membership. Questions concern- 
ing the prediction of success and satis- 


faction, however, remain unanswered 


The Basis of Basic Research 


Dael Wolfle (Ed.) 


Symposium on Basic Research. (Sponsored by the National Academy of 
Sciences, the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, and presented at the Rockefeller Institute, 
New York, 14-16 May 1959.) Washington, D. C.: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1959 (Publication No. 56). Pp. xx + 308. 


$3.00 ($2.50 to AAAS members). 


Reviewed by WALTER A. ROSENBLITH 


Dr. Rosenblith is Professor of Com- 
munications Biophysics at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He 
began his academic career as a com- 
munications engineer and he is still in 
that field, having taught physics in the 
interval and been 
psychologist of communica- 
tions research on the brain and allied 
systems in the Harvard Psycho-Acous- 
tic Laboratory. He is something of a 
physicist, a psychologist, a physiologist, 
a bit of a philosopher not untouched 
by politics. 


made almost into a 
by years 


A a period in our history when 
roughly 10 billion dollars (2% of 
our gross national product) are annu- 
ally invested under the rubric of Re- 
search and Development, self-conscious 
examination into the financial, organi- 
zational, intellectual, and motivational 
problems of basic research has become 
a research topic in its own right. ‘R&D’ 
has taken on some of the aspects of 
big business: and the sums allocated to 
what is now called basic research are 
about equal to what Americans spend 


on chewing gum or certain cosmetic 


items. The 40-fold dollars 
spent during the last two decades mir- 
rors only imperfectly the growth of the 
human called The 
figures convey little of the birth pangs 
of new knowledge or of the even more 
complex social relations of contempo- 


increase in 


enterprise science. 


rary science and technology. 

During the postwar period states- 
men of science have repeatedly stressed 
that, as a giving 
adequate and suitable support to basic 
research. Vannevar Bush epitomized this 
situation in an often quoted phrase that 
“the failure to 
may be a 


nation, we are not 


research 
cultural 
To deal with this topic 
authoritative auspices the 
Sloan Foundation, the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the American As- 
sociation 


endow basic 
reflection of our 
immaturity.” 


under most 


for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence co-sponsored a three-day sympo- 
sium in May 1959 at the Rockefeller 
Institute. As chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee and Program Coordi- 
nator, Warren Weaver, 
roster of distinguished speakers and 
discussants; these participants were a 
fairly representative sample of leading 


assembled a 





from in- 
dustry, government and academic insti- 
tutions 


scientists and administrators 


On the evening of the first day of the 
Symposium these 250 participants were 
joined by an equal number of opinion 
leaders: men of affairs, publishers, col- 
lege administrators and even a sprin- 
kling of This 
gathering heard remarks by Dr. Killian 
and Mr. Greenewalt and an address by 
the President of the United States on 
Science: Handmaiden of Freedom. The 


volume contains in addition the papers 


members of Congress 


presented during the working sessions; 
also a preface by Warren Weaver and 
a useful summary chapter by the edi- 
tor, which 
lished 


points up important issues, 


reflects otherwise unpub- 


contributions to the discussion 
and identi- 
fies areas of agreement. 

As was to be expected, there was a 
clamor for 
of the term 
posium 


certain a precise definition 


basic research: the Sym- 
refused, however, to yield to 
the temptation of proclaiming such a 
(which might or might not 
come in handy for tax purposes). Most 
that research and 


development represent so continuous a 


definition 
participants agreed 


spectrum of activities that no single 


criterion (such as ‘usefulness’ or ‘use- 
lessness,’ or even the motivation of the 
researcher) can be relied upon to yield 
a realistic assessment. It was in this 


mood that there was general accept- 


ance for J. Robert Oppenheimer’s dou- 
ble Leitmotif: “new--knowledge is use- 
ful” and “the getting of it is ennobling.” 

Two sessions were given over to an 
examination of the status of basic re- 
search in various types of academic in- 


stitutions, in indus- 


governmental and 
trial laboratories as well as in private 
research institutes. Another session dealt 
with the support for basic research from 
government, industry and private phi- 
lanthropy. The discussion quickly broad- 
ened into an inquiry into the over-all 
conditions that permit basic research to 
flourish. Here the discussion emphasized 
the influence of the prevailing social 
and cultural climate. Scientific research 
hardly stands alone: it is part of schol- 
arship, it grows out of a total balanced 
intellectual and educational environment 
whose excellence needs to be fostered. 


That “basic new scientific ideas come 


from individual scientists and not from 


manpower” was stated more or less 
axiomatically during the discussion, and 
Merle Tuve’s phrase that 


“sound sup- 


port for basic research requires us to 


use the technique of buying a cre- 
ative man’s time and giving it back to 
him” was much applauded. Still, one 
scientist may need a radiotelescope and 
another just Too 


many scientists are now forced to make 


paper and pencil 
their proposals acceptable to a project- 
panel system that is organized around 
a schedule of quick (annual) and pref- 
erably sure pay-offs thus 


much approval for more widespread use 


There was 


of long-term block grants to 


depart- 
ments or even whole universities. 

The theme of the relations of indus- 
try to basic research is contrapuntal in 
much of the 
The 
surprise that 


deliberations 
little 
most of the contributors 


recorded 


reader will thus experience 
and of the examples chosen come from 
the physical sciences. And yet this re- 
viewer cannot help but wonder whether 
the general topic might not have also 


been usefully illuminated by men from 
the other sciences—sciences that are, as 
vet, less heavily involved with industry 
and government. One might even go s 
far as to claim that the very fact tha 
much of the discussion dealt with issues 
often considered within the ‘professional 


province’ of> the 


social or behav ioral 


sciences should not ipso facto have ex- 
cluded scientists in these new fields from 
acting as full-fledged co-examiners 

This 


ab initio, by a mixed strategy 


Symposium was characterized 
it aimed 
at clarifying needs, issues, indeed, values 
and at While 


the book in no way pretends to be a 


initiating societal action 


scholarly treatise, it is a useful record 
of a symbolic event. This collection of 
always relevant, though somewhat un- 
even essays, should contribute to more 
enlightened policy-making among those 
who support basic research. It may 
even bring closer the eventual and in- 
into the 


knowledge and 


dispensible inquiry roles that 


scientific expert scien- 


tists will play in the 


democratic society. 


future of our 


ws 
—United Press International Photo 


DINNER FOR Basic RESEARCH 


Dr. Dettev W. Bronk (center), 


President of the Rockefeller Foundation and the Na 


tional Academy of Sciences, preserves his own life but with ear cocked, while either 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER (right) or 


his Special 


Assistant for Science and Technology, 


Dr. James R. Kitxian, Jr. is just about ready to ask of the other the important ques- 


tion about science. All this happened at the Waldorf Astoria sometime in May 


1959 
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Res ponses 


as Mental Tests 


PSYCHOLOGICAL Roscoe A. Dykman, William G. 


Reese, Charles R. Galbrecht, and 


MONOGRAPHS _ || #8": Tomss00 


Psychophysiological Reactions to 
Novel Stimuli: Measurement, 
Adaptation, and Relationship of 
Psychological and Physiological 
Variables in the Normal Human. 
(Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, Vol. 79, Art. 3.) New 

By Irvine Marrzman, Seymore Suwon, Davin Raskin, and York: New York Academy of Sci- 

5 santimie: Vintne ences, 1959. Pp. 43-107 [65]. 

$2.50. 


Experimental Studies in the Training of Originality 


No. 493 Price $1.00 
Reviewed by R. C. Davis 


Personality Functions of Symbolic Sexual Arousal to 


Music 


who is Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Indiana and has been 
working in the field of somatic re- 
Sponses for the last thirty years. He 

ee has published extensively in the field, 
No, 494 Price $1.00 has ee experimental Bic dh in 
progress at present, and is chairman of 
Opposites Structures, Defenses, and Attitudes a@ committee to organize a society of 


By Micuae. A. WatLAcn and CAROL GREENBERG 


investigators in this field 
By HELEN Peak, BARBARA Muney, and MarGaret CLAy 
N this monograph the authors report 
ly, 4Oh rice $ | me 
Vo. 495 Price $1.00 a sophisticated and painstaking sta- 
tistical analysis of autonomic response 
The Effects of Experimentally Controlled Experience upon data collected under fairly standardized 
R sti R anaes conditions. Their chief object, one may 
-cognition Response $y 
err I guess, was originally the correlation of 
By ARNOLD Brnper and SoLomon E. FELDMAN the measures of autonomic response 
? with the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale 
lo. 496 Price $1.50 | and other tests, a matter which they 
No. 496 
consider in the last section. On the 
way, however, they found a good deal 
to explore in the statistical analysis of 
the response measures themselves, and 
this exploration takes up the larger part 
~ SOA CT AT r | of the monograph. 
“AN PSY x1C! ASSOCL IN Pee “paca ' 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL A CIATIC The chief variations which are studied, 
Order Department in both parts of the monograph, are 
ees: those produced, spontaneously as it were, 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. by individual differences, rather than by 
° x the manipulations of the experimenter. 
Washington 6, D. C. Sayed 
8 ? | There are manipulations, of course. A 
series of strong auditory stimuli was 
| followed by a series of questions, and 














comparison of the various responses to 
auditory stimuli yields an adaptation 
curve, but the experiment is hardly de- 
signed to afford a satisfactory compari- 
son of the effects of one kind of stimu- 
lus with those of another. 

The elaborate statistical analysis fol- 
lows the lead of John I. Lacey, espe 
cially in using, as a measure of re- 
sponse, the post-stimulus reading cor- 
rected for its regression on pre-stimulus 
level, and expressed as a T score. The 
purposes of such manipulations are (1) 
to remove the effect of pre-stimulus 
level and (2) to make possible the ad- 
dition of apples and bananas by pro- 
viding a single unit to replace units of 
time, pressure, resistance, movement 
etc. in which autonomic response meas- 
urements are made. 

On the latter point the authors note 
that their data make a combination in- 
appropriate for a single individual be- 
cause of the different forms of distribu- 
tion in the several variables. They do, 
nevertheless, make comparisons between 
‘subjects 
are more reactive in skin resistance than 


‘ 


variables for the population 


in heart rate or respiratory rate.” Since 
this generalization is based on a com- 
parison of average regressed scores, one 
must consider its interpretation. The 
standard deviations of the two variables 
are presumed to be equal, and the con- 
tribution of initial level to response is 
considered to be of no interest. On some 
other assumptions, the answer might be 
quite different. A comforting result re- 
ported in the study is that the correla- 
tions of the 7 scores with absolute 
reading are “sufficiently high, particu- 
larly in heart rate, to suggest that it 
might not be necessary, in such a study 
as this to compute interindividual T- 
scores.” (J. I. Lacey earlier drew a 
similar conclusion from a set of data.) 

The authors summarize their results 
in the form of fourteen conclusions. 
Most of these results are welcome con- 
firmations of what others have found 
The new information turned up is chiefly 
concerned with the correlation of the 
autonomic measures with the tests used 
(Taylor scale for anxiety and Medical 
College Admission Test). High intelli- 
gence and high anxiety are both accom- 
panied by high autonomic reactivity. 
Some of the conclusions must be taken 
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with caution, however, because the au- 
thors allow themselves a positive con- 
clusion when p < .10. 

The work reflec- 
tion. Perhaps we have learned about all 
we can from refined statistical analysis 


suggests a general 


in the mode of ‘mental measurement.’ 


would be to 
varied experimental conditions on sub- 
jects, 


An alternative impose 
attempting to produce brief or 
lasting autonomic changes. If the ex- 
perimenter produces the variations, he 
would have, perhaps, a better chance 
of deciphering them. 


Glue for the Joints of 
Social Psychology 


John W. Thibaut and Harold H. Kelley 


The Social Psychology of Groups. 
Pp. xiv + 313. $7.00. 


New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959. 


Reviewed by DwicHt W. CHAPMAN 


Dr. Chapman is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Vassar College, Chairman of its 
Department of Psychology, and by now 
too well known to the readers of CP 
to require a dynamic-cognitive analysis. 
His most recent review for CP is of 
C. Wright Mills’ The Sociological Im- 
agination (Oxford Univ. 
CP, Mar. 1960, 5, 95f.). 


Press, 1959; 


NE trouble with even the best text- 

books of social psychology is their 
patriotic loyalty to the history of that 
science, which has grown in much the 
same way as a public library—a ‘new 
accession’ today, another tomorrow, and 
a third the day after. This process is 
cumulative mainly in the sense of be- 
ing an accumulation and not in the 
that acquisition is 
further developed by what we get to- 
day 


sense yesterday’s 
Social psychology has tended to 
collect its conceptual that 
attitude, reference group, 
personality-in-culture, group cohesion 

and the ritual of textbookery now re- 
quires such chapter headings, however 
feeble the tie that binds. All these con- 
cepts are indubitably aspects of social 


topics in 


way- norm, 


psychology, and I suppose that to dis- 
play them in less than 18-point caps 
withhold from the 
trusting student the guaranteed ingredi- 


would appear to 


ents; but to concede that grapefruit, 


butter, and mayonnaise all promote 


gastronomic pleasure is not to recom- 
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mend them as the three courses of a 
successful menu. 

In contrast to convention, John W. 
Thibaut and Harold H. Kelley, the 
highly visible social psychologists of the 
Universities of North Carolina and Min- 
nesota, respectively, have designed a 
refreshing near-textbook by molding it 
around a central frame. This support- 
ing core consists in the use of an ele- 
mentary device of game theory. That 
is to say, the interaction of any pair of 
persons, A and B, can be analyzed into 
a rectangular block of rows and columns 
and the cells formed by the intersec- 
tions of these. The rows of this matrix 
represent the possible actions of A in 
social contact with B, and the columns 
represent B’s possible responding ac- 
tions. Each cell therefore stands for a 
possible interaction between the two 
persons; and in this cell may be speci- 
fied, by two numbers, the rewarding- 
ness of this interaction to A and B, re- 
spectively. 

How A and B explore and habituate 
themselves to this matrix under condi- 
tions of reward imposed by each other’s 
choice of activities furnishes the gen- 
eral model for social behavior. Particu- 
lar patterns of accommodation to the 
exigencies of the situation symbolized 


-by the matrix give rise to those phe- 


nomena of leadership, followership, role 
definition, that are the weakly 
connected topics of most textbooks. 


etc., 


In their Jmtroduction, the authors 
warn us that this scheme may not turn 
out to be a full-fledged theory: “It is 
with have 
used the designation ‘theory’ for what 
The 
deductive 
questions for 


some reservation that we 


reader will not find 


that 


also 


we present. 


here a system poses 
research and 


form of 


pro- 
poses, in the 
potheses, the 


research hy- 
This modest 
disclaimer seems too self-deprecatory 
True, the 


answers.” 
theoretical model has not 
been squeezed for its last drops of de- 
ductive juice; perhaps, too, it has not 
yet been used to predict phenomena 
that are not under 


when 


familiar 
rubric; but 
the scheme is laid down 


already 
some conventional 
upon a large 
collection of empirical-facts, it does in- 
deed unify them in a way that goes be- 
yond mere classification. For instance 
in any matrix situation where A and B 
cannot their 


unless 


simultaneously maximize 
satisfactions 


husband 


(wife can’t go out 
tends the 
still be able to settle on 


baby), they may 
an alternating 
schedule that satisfies them both in the 
long run. And since this shared way of 
life, together with the 
that time its alternations 
rewarding, the 


social signals 
is durably 
that make 


it stable can come to be prized in them- 


conventions 


selves. Such an analysis is a gain over 
those which 
often rest on a nearly grotesque as- 


accounts of conformity 


sumption of frantic needs for ‘accept- 
ance by the group’ and which are strik- 


Joun W. Turavt (left) and 
Harotp H. Kerrey 





ingly uninterested in the hard-learned 
facts of learning that the ex-student of 
Psychology 1 (Fundamentals of Human 
Behavior) the more forgets the farther 
he goes in Psychology 10 (Man in a 
Social Environment). 

Indeed it is a distinctive contribution 
of this book that its theoretical frame- 
work is close at all points to the spe- 
cifics of the behavioral sequences that 
form the gross phenomena of social in- 
teraction. Too many statements in cur- 
rent textbooks are of the same form as 
“attitudes may be acquired by contact 
with groups that share these attitudes.” 
Such banalities are generally true, al- 
ways analytically trivial, and inevitably 
a source of disappointment to the stu- 
dent who expected to learn from social 
psychology something he did not know 
already. How are attitudes acquired by 
‘contact’? Certainly not by pocket-pick- 
ing in a crowded subway car or by 
through the eardrum. One of 
the virtues of the Thibault-Kelley treat- 
ment 
such contact, and 
share to the actual vicissitudes of inter- 
individual 


osmosis 


is that it does force reduction of 
terms as acquire, 
activity, governed by rele- 
learning 
cognitive context 


vant laws of motivation, and 
In short, psychology 
not a layman’s simplified sociology 


is kept crucial for social psychology 


P the book is least adequate in some 


one region of importance in social be- 
havior, this is the cognition. 


The matrix of interactions and rewards 


area of 


is, of course, a matrix of expected in- 
teractions and anticipated rewards, par- 
ticularly when the two people concerned 
have had little together. 
Upon such expectations and anticipa- 
tions we should expect the rich experi- 


mental literature about judgment, frame 


experience 


of reference, information theory, and 
the like, to The authors have 
little to say about this matter, although 
their use of the 


bear. 


level of 
aspiration is pertinent and fruitful. 
Also missing is any discussion of a 


concept of 


methodology for determining the magni- 
tudes of rewards—indispersable data in 
the cells of the 
This 
the book is not presenting a program of 
experimental 
rather 


fundamental matrix. 


omission is understandable, since 
tests of its theory, but 


demonstrating that the theory 


can in principle subsume an impressive 
range of known facts. Nevertheless, the 
theory suggests hypotheses which are 
going to need testing; and for that test- 
ing some independent metric of rewards 
is essential—independent, that is, in the 
sense that we do not use frequency-of- 
behavior (which we are predicting) as 
a measure of the 
tached to a 


we are 


rewardingness at- 
matrix cell which 
predicting). Presumably we 
could get subjects to rate, in advance 
or retrospectively, the satisfactions of 
various The 
need not be very refined, since all we 
really need to know is that the reward- 
ingness of some outcome is greater, less 
or indistinguishable relative to the re- 
wardingness of some other outcome 


(from 


interactions. measuring 


A READER'S thought occurs to me, and 
I wonder if the authors have played 
with it. It that in 
many a repetitive social situation, the 
same old matrix of possible actions and 


seems self-evident 


probable payoffs keeps recurring as a 
subjective fact. Such a stable matrix 
suggests itself as the psychological coun- 
terpart of the most durable features of 
the sociologist’s world: persistent insti- 
tutions, fixed statuses, rituals, and cus- 
toms. Against this are situations whose 
matrices are fluid to the point of eva- 
nescence; these suggest the psychologi- 
cal counterpart to 
much is 


social anomie. So 
rather obvious. But it is in- 
triguing to think that any such analysis 
of social behavior as that offered in this 
book may furnish a somewhat 
way of understanding the 
social 


better 
connection 
between and personal stability 
than has been given by the rather vague 
concept of the interiorization of 
norms or values. 

I have referred to this book as if it 
were a textbook—and deliberately so, 
for it almost is. Not that it pretends to 
give a complete survey of social psy- 
chology; but its 


social 


supporting material 
ranges widely, and it might easily offer 
undergraduates a firm base of concep- 
tual unity from which they could later 
explore what it does not cover. And the 
many who have for some time admired 
Thibaut and Kelley’s chapter in Lind- 
zey’s Handbook of Social Psychology 
will again be pleased by their lucid 
writing in this latest collaboration. 


Too Much Talk; 
Too Few Data 


Society for Psychosomatic Research 


The Nature of Stress Disorder. 
(Conference held at the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, May 1958.) 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1959. Pp. 298. $5.50. 
Reviewed by BeRNarp T. ENGEL 

who is Assistant Research Psychologist 

and Assistant Clinical Professor in the 

Department of Psychiatry at the Uni- 

versity of Medical Center. 

He has his PhD in physiological psy- 

chology a few years ago from M. A. 

Wenger at the University of California 


California’s 


at Los Angeles, and he is just now pri- 
marily interested in the 


system 


way the au- 


tonomic works in relation to 


psychosomatic disease. 


ery book is the published version 
of a conference of the Society for 
Psychosomatic Research held at the 
Royal College of May 
1958. Its purpose was to bring together 
workers with different experiences and 
points of view ‘with the hope that the 
result would be a synthesis of knowl- 
edge about the nature of disorder due 
which to 


Physicians in 


to stress on future re- 


base 
search. 

Such conferences have become fashion- 
able during the past decade, and many 
people have questioned their value. Few 
that I attended ever 
made a significant impression upon me. 
After reviewing this book, I am still 
unenchanted. 


meetings have 


In the foreword we are told that the 
conferees were constrained by the title 
of the symposium to review phenomena 
and formulate definitions. Twelve of the 
fifteen papers are either concerned with 
reviewing relevant research—usually by 
others than the speaker—or they bela- 
bor the definitions of stress 
paper, the 
data is 


In a given 


space devoted to original 
inversely proportional to the 
space consigned to a definition of stress. 

The conference was organized into six 


sessions of which the last was a critical 
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summary of the entire proceedings. I 
suppose the order of the sessions fol- 
lowed some plan; however, I could not 
fathom it. 

Part I was an attempt to summarize 
the evidence for the relation of stress 
to essential hypertension, pruritis and 
dyspepsia. Of the three papers, only 
Hambling’s on hypertension contained 
original data. The correlations between 
diastolic pressures and changes in af- 
fect he reported are especially interest- 
ing since many medical researchers have 
argued that only systolic pressure is al- 
tered by emotions. The other two pa- 
pers were considerably poorer. Both au- 
thors devoted too much space to defini- 
tions of stress. 

Section II, Experimental Stress, was 
the most disappointing part of the book. 
Only two of the four contributors re- 
ported any original data: Hinde spent 
his time giving a interesting, albeit mis- 
placed, review of some ways in which 
animals respond to stress in their natu- 
ral settings. And Davis (The Psycholo- 
gist and Experimental Stress in Man) 
attempted to justify the existence of 
the psychologist in a medical setting 
by pointing out some of the measure- 
ments he can make. In the light of 
some of the basic contributions by 
Lacey, Mason, and others, Davis’ argu- 
ment that the stress is the 
most useful experimental method in 
psychosomatic research is highly ques- 
tionable. 


interview 


I would like to have been present 
at the discussion of Tompkins’ paper. 
Tompkins’ told the psychiatrists that 
he did not think “the difference be- 
tween fear or anxiety was important 
psychologically” and that “the effects 
of fear or anxiety, or even anger, are 
so similar that the word one uses is 
immaterial.” They could hardly have 
agreed. 

One of the three papers in Section 
III, Stress and Occupation, included 
some data; and two of the three papers 
in Section IV, The Person in his Family 
Setting, were based on observation or 
research. The remaining 
concerned with definitions. 


papers were 

Section V, The Influence of Genetic 
Endowment, had two papers. Parnell’s 
chapter on body build and disease in- 
cluded some interesting observations on 
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the relationship between the body builds 
of psychotherapists and patients and the 
consider- 
ably puzzled as to why the second pa- 
per (Genetics of Peptic Ulcer and Hy- 
pertension) was given by Carter who 
has apparently done no research in 
either area, instead of by Roberts, the 
chairman of the session, who co-au- 
thored two of the three papers in the 
bibliography. 

In summary, I recall a remark, at- 
tributed to the late A. J. Carlson about 
a paper given at a meeting he was chair- 
ing: “Too much talk, too few 
Next paper.” 


outcome of treatment. I am 


data. 


General 


Psychology 


for East Germans 


B. M. Teplov 


Psychologie, Volks und Wissen. 
(6th ed., trans. from Russian into 
German by Peter G. Klemm.) 
Berlin: Volkseigener Verlag, 1959. 
Pp. 250. DM 4,55. 


Reviewed by FRANK WESLEY 


who is Instructor in Psychology in Port- 
land State College in Oregon. He was 
born in Germany and received his early 
education there, coming later to America 
for training in the Northwest with pres- 
ently a PhD in psychology from Wash- 
ington State University. He has been 
much interested in comparative psy- 
chology—salmon, pigs, rats—and is now 
concerned with reading difficulties as 
they are found in different languages 
in different countries. In respect of 
psychology he has a comparative inter- 
national view. 


S Bees your bookstore is not likely 
to call you for your decision about 
Teplov’s Psychologie, it may be of in- 
terest to look at the sixth edition of 
a text in general psychology presently 
used in East Germany in order to see 
what is going on there. This sixth edi- 
tion is an interpretation of the fifth 


Russian edition last revised by Teplov 
in 1951. 

In general the book 
classical approach, using materialism for 
its underlying philosophy. This rationale 
is well followed throughout the first half 
which deals with phylogenetic develop- 
ment, sensation, perception, attention, 


adheres to the 


and memory. Materialism, consistently 
advocated, and its objective approach 
occasionally include socialistic and col- 
lectivistic viewpoints. (The chimpanzee’s 
stick would not tool 
would 
require a collective achievement.) All 


be defined as a 
since the invention of a “tool” 
in all the material presented in the first 
part of this text is based on established 
research and on correct facts as they 
existed 50 years ago. The presentation 
is brief and that the ‘old 
standard stuff’ and some of its related 
basic principles (Pavlov’s conditioning, 


concise, so 


discrimination, adaptation, illusions, set, 
memory, learning, forgetting) are quite 
readable and easily understood 

It is in the second half of the book 
that Teplov presents psychology’s less 
objective material, such as the power 
thinking 
and personality. Fron 


of imagination, feeling, will 
here on he fol- 
lows a postulate which suggests that the 
study of literature and of cultural 
epochs should provide an understanding 
of the mediate permanent 
psychological phenomena. Here the lit- 
erature cited is entirely Russian. Al- 
though references to literature become 


more and 


more frequent toward the end of the 
book, the materialism and the objective 
methodology, so urgently advocated in 
the introduction, diminish as the con- 
clusions become more speculative and 
“aus dem griinen Tisch.”’ One can relax 
undisturbed by experiment within this 
armchair philosophy, except for two 
occasions where some objectivity shows 
through the polished surface. 

Teplov has connected thinking closely 
with speech and deals with both in a 
single chapter. Word meanings and con- 
ditioning are emphasized. He urges op- 
erational definitions but displays no ex- 
perimental evidence 
of any kind. 

The subject of emotion he approaches 
similarly with conditioning the under- 
lying principle, supported only by liter- 
ary citation. Usually these literary quo- 


or measurements 





tations are plays on words that confuse 
rather than explain, but occasionally 
they manage quite well to indicate the 
nature of an underlying idea. 

Teplov’s book contains no informa- 
tion on testing, statistics, mental health, 
or psychopathology. It has no separate 
chapter on learning, although learning 
is discussed frequently throughout the 
book in connection with other topics. 


The book has no author index or sub- 
ject index and contains no references 
to experimental research. In spite of 
these omissions a textbook writer would 
do weil to read the more objective first 
half of the book. The brevity and 
clarity with which the subjects of de- 
velopment, sensation, and perception 
are handled would be welcome innova- 
tions in many American textbooks. 


Good Talk about Drugs 
and the C.N.S. 


Harold A. Abramson (Ed.) 


Neuropharmacology. (Transactions of the Fourth Conference, 25 


J 


1957.) New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1959. Pp. 285. 


Reviewed by 


Dr. Heller, with a new MD and a not- 
new PhD, is Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Pharmacology at the 
University of Chicago. He has worked 
on the chemotherapy of tuberculosis, is 
working on the effects of brain lesions 
on the action of drugs, and is about to 
be working in a large projeci of psycho- 
pharmacology. 


: LTHOUGH the 


effects of pharmacologic agents on 


investigation of the 


the central nervous system has been of 
interest for many years, the introduc- 
tion of the tranquilizing and _halluci- 
nogenic agents has led to an increase 
in research in this area and an inter- 
disciplinary approach to the problems 
of neuropharmacology and psychophar- 
macology. There has been a deluge of 
books 
eral new journals have appeared, in- 
cluding the Journal of Neurochemistry 


papers, and symposia and sev- 


and the more recent international jour- 
nal, Psychopharmacologia 

The Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation Con- 
ferences on Neuropharmacology were 
begun in 1954 and this volume consti- 
tutes the publication of the transac- 


tions of the Fourth Conference. These 


programs have brought together a group 
of scientists disci 


from a number of 


plines and the list of participating 


members and guests includes the names 


ALFRED HELLER 


of some of the most distinguished and 
authoritative the fields of 
neurophysiology, pharmacology, psychol- 
ogy, and psychiatry. In a setting such 
as the Macy Conference 
where, “interruptions during the course 


workers in 


Foundation 


of a presentation are encouraged and 
form an essential part of the ‘group in- 
terchange,’” such a group of creative 
and informed men cannot fail to pro- 
duce a which makes for 
esting and informative reading 
The foreword to this 
the Medical 


Smith 


record inter- 
volume by 
Director, Frank Fremont- 

that this format has 
aroused both interest and criticism. The 


notes 


criticism has been directed primarily 


against the “editorial permissiveness 
which has allowed in the final text, in 
some instances, too many questions, re- 
marks, or This policy, it 
would seem to the reviewer, is one of 
the major virtues of this publication 
One 
of the problems that arises in a rapidly 
advancing field which includes a num- 
ber of disciplines is the difficulty of 
understanding and evaluating data in a 
discipline with which the investigator 
The 
Journal of Pharmacology and Experi- 
mental this 


comments.” 


and makes it of special interest 


has only a passing acquaintance 


Therapeutics, recognizing 


problem, has at the present time an 


editor for the specific field of psycho- 


pharmacology. The use of the tech- 
niques of experimental psychology by 
the pharmacologist and neurophysiolo- 
gist and, conversely, the use of bio- 
chemical and pharmacological methods 
by the psychologist can result in a 
laxity of the standards ordinarily ap- 
plied to determine the valdity of such 
studies. In addition, speculation may 
tend to replace critical analysis and ex- 
perimental evidence. In a group like 
that at this conference, questions as to 
details of technique and interpretations 
of results are not likely to be passed 
over lightly. 

This feature of the conference is per- 
haps most clearly evident in the pres- 
entation and discussion of a paper by 
Robert C. Heath of Tulane University 
on Taraxein, a substance fractionated 
from the serum of schizophrenic pa- 
tients, one which in the opinion of the 
observers produces symptoms of schizo- 
phrenia when injected into nonpsychotic 
volunteers. This study involved a clini- 
cal, biochemical, and electrophysiologic 
approach to a finding which, if sub- 
stantiated, would be a major break- 
through in the understanding of this 
disease. The important nature of the 
work, the skepticism of the discussants, 
and the failure to replicate these re- 
sults with a supposedly similar fraction 
of serum by Eli Robins makes for in- 
teresting reading. Frank Fremont-Smith, 
while being appreciative of the cmn- 
bined clinical, biochemical, and electro- 
physiologic approach to the problem, 
points out that it is 
for critical observers to 


“quite necessary 
look at these 
three levels quite separately and ask, 
‘What are the criteria of validity on 
the chemical ‘What are 
the criteria of validity on the monkey 
brain wave level alone?’ ‘What are the 
criteria of credibility on the human 
clinical picture alone?’” He says, “I 
think, in the long run, the data from 
each of these levels of investigation 
must be valid in their own right.” 

The discussion of the work of Harold 
A. Abramson (the editor), in which the 
effects of respiratory poisons 
and anoxia are found to be similar to 
the effects of LSD-25 on the Siamese 
fighting fish, is of value with regard to 


level alone?’ 


certain 


the critical interpretation of results. It 
is felt by Abramson that this evidence 
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is not incompatible with the assumption 
that LSD-25 acts by poisoning of re- 
spiratory enzymes. This hypothesis is 
discussed by Kety who 
makes the essential point that “the mere 
fact that behavioral results [of two 
drugs] are the same is, of 


Seymour S. 


course, no 
indication of identity of site of action.” 
Amedeo S. Marrazzi in this regard 
points out the work done on the CNS 
effects of anticholinesterase compounds 
lead to the suggestion that LSD-25 
might act through an effect on brain 
cholinesterase. LSD-25, 


have no 


however, was 


found to effect on cerebral 
cholinesterase and Marrazzi points out 
that “an hypothesis can be constructed, 
but more positive evidence than analogy 
is needed.” These facts seem obvious, 
but are often neglected in the formula- 
tion of hypotheses in psychopharmacol- 
ogy as well as in other fields. 

In addition, the current volume con- 
tains an informative discussion by John 
C. Lilly of the methodology used in 
mapping out so-called “stop and start”’ 
systems in the monkey brain whereby 
implanted electrodes permit the animal 
either to stimulate himself or shut off 
stimulation to a given area. 

The conference is completed with a 
paper by Gordon A. Alles on the struc- 
ture activity relationships of the substi- 
tuted phenylethylamines, a group of 
hallucinatory compounds related to mes- 
caline and the endogenous neurohumors. 

The composed of 
these four papers only and would, there- 
fore, appear to be 


transactions are 


somewhat limited 
in scope. However, the discussions and 
presentation of pertinent data by the 
members present from their 
other laboratories broadens the list of 
topics covered and 


own ofr 
thereby includes 
many areas of interest not 
in the table of contents. 
One might say that he can only ad- 
mire the ‘courage’ of the individuals 
presenting these papers in the face of 
such a challenging group of participants. 


mentioned 


As a means for the communication of 
ideas, the transactions are highly suc- 
cessful, yet one has the feeling that 
something must nevertheless be lost (at 
least at the nonverbal level) in the 
‘translation’ of such a symposium to 
world of the 


the calm and orderly 


printed page. 
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The Oldest 
Psychological Test 


Stanley D. Porteus 


The Maze Test and Clinical Psy- 
chology. Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific 
Books, 1959. Pp. 203. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Henry N. PETERS 


who is Chief of the Neuropsychiatric 
Research Laboratory of the Veterans 
Administration Hospital in 
Barracks, Missouri. He 


Jefferson 
has been work- 
ing with mazes ever since his master’s 
thesis thirty years ago, published on the 
maze behavior of schizophrenics a dec- 
ade ago, and is now using stylus-mazes 
with mental patients. In the middle 
1940s he was a member of the staff 
of the Psychological and Psychopathic 
Clinic in Honolulu, of which Porteus 
was Director. 


tor threading of mazes has been of 
interest to human beings since an- 
cient times (see, for example, Martin 
Gardner, Scientific American, Jan. 1959, 
200, pp. 132-137). This fact is evi- 
denced in the floor plans of ruins, wall 
and floor mosaics, and on ceremonial 
robes. During the middle ages interest 
in mazes was linked with religion, like 
most other intellectual endeavors, and 
was probably considered by the com- 
mon people to be an analogue of life 
itself, with the culs-de-sac representing 
deviations from truth into the ways of 
sin. 

In modern times the process of the 
maze has mainly concerned psycholo- 
gists, although it is doubtful that many 
of them have viewed it as a kind of 
microcosm of living itself. Experimen- 
tal psychologists, using stylus and cor- 
ridor type mazes with animal and hu- 
man subjects, would seem to have 
studied it more than any other kind of 
behavior, not even excluding the condi- 
tioned response and the learning of non- 
sense syllables. However, the Porteus 
Maze Test, a paper-and-pencil type in 
which the whole pattern lies in the field 
of view, is almost the only form in 
which the maze has been used in clini- 


cal psychology. This test is certainly 
among the top ten in terms of quantity 
of articles about it. Among tests which 
psychologists use to assess maladjust- 
ment, Porteus’ has been in active use 
longer than any other. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the 
tenacity of the maze test has not been 
a result only of Porteus’ persistent ex- 
pressions of interest in it for over 40 
years. It is a good test. The research 
material summarized in this volume is 
convincing support for this opinion. 

The major portion of the present vol- 
ume is devoted to recent research trends 
which are interpreted as evidence of the 
test’s validity, as a measure of planning 
capacity or exercise of foresight. The 
sensitivity of the Porteus test (PMT) 
to vitamin 
industrial 


deficiency, psychotherapy, 
military training 
potentiality, delinquency, and neurosis 
are discussed, with separate chapters de- 


efficiency, 


voted to psychosurgery and chlorpro- 
mazine. 

The test emphasizes the fact that in 
each area the PMT apparently meas- 
ures known changes in subjects’ exer- 
cise of foresight. In certain areas, es- 
pecially in psychosurgery, PMT stands 
out among batteries of tests in its sen- 
sitivity to obviously important changes 
in level of “practical social adjustment.” 

Porteus gives space to a supplemental 
set of mazes, the Extension Series, which 
are mirror images of the originals. He 
also third of scoring 
his test, in addition to the quantitative 
(M.A.) and the qualitative, a procedure 
which he calls the “projective-expres- 
sive” 


presents a way 


method, one which focuses atten- 
tion on the style of behavior seen in 
the way the subject starts and stops 
his tracing. The present reviewer fails 
to see this as anything more than a 
significant addition to the qualitative 
analysis of a test record. 

of course, the latest 
manual for the PMT. Various chapters 
treat its relations to other instruments, 


The volume is, 


its history, and the latest scoring and 
administration instructions. Tables of 
test quotients are appended. 

Porteus is obviously not a purist as 
far as methodology and statistics are 
concerned and cannot be counted one 
of the modern, “critical” psychologists 
whom K@éhler was talking about in his 





1959 presidential address (Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1959, 14, 727-734). He is pri- 
marily concerned with practical conclu- 
sions and is impatient with a cautious 
data. The remarkable 
thing is how consistently his conclu- 


assessment of 


sions have withstood the test of time. 
Thus many cautious psychologists, al- 
though questioning Porteus’ treatment 
of data and interpretation of evidence, 
still find themselves in agreement with 
his conclusions. 


A TAT for Clinical Psychology 


Samuel J. Beck and Herman B. Molish (Eds.) 


Reflexes to Intelligence: A Reader in Clinical Psychology. Glencoe, I1.: 
Free Press, 1959. Pp. xvi + 669. $8.50. 


Reviewed by JouN J 


Dr. Conger is Head of the Division of 
Clinical Psychology in the University of 
Colorado’s School of Medicine, where 
primarily with the 
training of clinical psychologists. He is 
a Yale PhD which means that he came 
under the influence of John Dollard 
and Neal Miller. With Paul Mussen he 
wrote Child Development and Person- 
ality (Harper, 1956; CP, Nov. 1956, 1, 
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6 dary job undertaken by the editors 


of the present volume is not un- 


he is concerned 


like that confronting a clinical subject 
as he sits staring at a picture in the 
Test (TAT) 
He is asked to tell us not only what he 
thinks is taking place in the scene be- 
him, but what events may 
have led up to this situation and what 
the outcome is likely to be. 

This what Beck and 
Molish have tried to do for the whole 
of clinical psychology. Both editors are 
experienced clinical psychologists them- 
selves 


Thematic Apperception 


fore also 


is essentially 


Beck is widely known and re- 
spected as one of the fathers of Ror- 
schach theory and practice in this coun- 
try. His collaborator, Molish, is clinical 
psychologist at the Naval Medical Re- 
search Laboratory in New London 
Through ‘selected articles, they have 
attempted to show us something of the 
richness and diversity of contemporary 
clinical psychology 
urge that 
a body of knowledge and prac- 


In addition, however, they 


such 
science and art 


tice cannot suddenly 


CONGER 


spring fully matured, like Minerva, from 
the forehead of any Jupiter. Neither is 
it formed solely among the agonizing 
reappraisals of committees, 
how Rather, it emerges as 
the inevitable consequence both of his- 
torical processes within general psychol- 
ogy and of 
current socia! pressures. To support this 
view, the editors have added a number 
of readings from our psychological an- 
cestors, which, in their opinion, contain 
the 


no matter 


dedicated 


and its related sciences, 


seeds of current developments in 
clinical psychology 

Finally, they allow themselves a peak 
at what they see as the possible future 
of this field, the scene pri- 
marily through the eyes of a number 
of contemporary personality theorists. 


viewing 


| AND Mo.isH have set about 


their task in an interesting fashion. In 
one sense, they view clinical psychology 
as having a history as old as the hu- 
man race. Palamedes’ attempt to evalu- 
ate Ulysses’ ‘insanity plea,’ by placing 
the infant Telemachus the ad- 
venturer’s plow, is viewed as the his- 
torical prototype of today’s somewhat 


less dramatic tests of malingering. Simi- 


before 


larly, Shakespeare’s description of Car- 
dinal Wolsey is seen as a competent de- 
scriptive diagnosis of agitated depres- 
sion. One gains the impression that Beck 
and Molish would have been quite will- 
ing to grant the Bard of Avon diplo- 


mate status under ‘the grandfather 


clause.’ 


The more immediate roots of con- 


temporary clinical psychology, however, 
these with 
together with 
McDougall’s, and 
others upon the importance ox instinct 


editors 
His emphasis, 
Nietzsche's, 


see as beginning 
Darwin 


Freud’s, 


and unconscious motivation as ‘weighty 


forces in fashioning behavior” is 
both as a 


to previous rather sterile forms of as- 


pre- 


sented necessary corrective 


sociationism, and also as a necessary 
counterpart of psychology’s fruitful con- 
cern with measurement and quantifica- 
tion 

The works of 
William 


Sherrington 


Titchener, Ebbinghaus 
Watson, 


appear as 


James, 
all contributing 
further both to psychology’s attempts 


Dewey, and 


to define the proper objects of its study 
and to the intellectual and social climate 
in which this defining operation took 
place. 

If such men are to be viewed as the 
godfathers of clinical psychology, the 
editors argue that there are still others 
who can logically be viewed as its im- 
mediate parents. Among these scientific 
“multiple-fathers,”’ 


hand, a 


ented 


they consider, on the 
number of 
theorists 


one clinically ori- 
they view as 
sharing the common objective of know- 


whom 


ing the “psychologic human as a whole” 

Freud, Adler, Jung, Sullivan, J. H. 
Jackson, Halstead, and Stanley Cobb. 
On the other hand, they direct atten- 
tion to such pioneers of psychological 
measurement as Binet and Terman. 

In general, one that the 
difficult task of selecting appropriate 
articles to highlight the points of 


may say 


view 


Samuet J. Beck 





of each of these men has been intelli- 
gently handled. It is obvious that only 
a sophisticated awareness of the broad 
body of their work could have led to 
such judicious selections for this vol- 
ume as Freud’s chapter on _ instincts 
and their vicissitudes, or Jackson’s writ- 
ings on “maladies of the nervous sys- 
tem” as reversals of evolution. 

On the other hand, one is struck 
by the omission, in this psychological 
Who’s Who, of substantial con- 
tribution from ego psychology, as rep- 
resented by the work of Hartmann and 
others. Also, such ingenious integrators 
of psychological theory and clinical in- 
vestigation as Henry Murray would 
seem somewhat more immediately rele- 
vant to the editors’ purposes than, for 
example, Stanley Cobb, regardless of 
the quality of his contribution. Never- 
theless, it must be said that the articles 
included in this section are generally 
excellent. 


any 


, reviewer feels somewhat more 
reason to question the criteria govern- 
ing selection of some of the articles in 
the middle portion of the book, those 
intended to illustrate approaches to psy- 
chological measurement, the interdisci- 


plinary study of psychopathology and 
psychosomatic disorders, -and the in- 
vestigation of social pathology. Clearly, 
articles like Cameron’s and Goldstein’s 
on reasoning #f schizophrenics are de- 
serving of inclusion. On the other hand, 
one wonders if articles 
crying more urgently for inclusion than 


there are not 


some of those dealing essentially with 
normative or diagnostic findings from 
particular tests. While valuable in them- 
selves, the test articles contribute less 
to the reader’s appreciation of the 
breadth of clinical ingenuity and to the 
methodological sophistication possible 
in current clinical research than, for ex- 
ample, the experimental investigations 
of schizophrenia by Rodnick, Garmezy, 
and their associates. 

Also, I am a bit puzzled about the 
level of sophistication in clinical tech- 
niques and the degree of familiarity 
with the technical that are 
expected of the reader. The editors say 
that the book is intended as a text for 
upper undergraduate levels and for the 


literature 


“first, or orienting year of graduate 
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Herman B. MorisH 
Commander, USN 


study.” Most articles are clearly com- 
prehensible to the intelligent student of 
general psychology, at either the under- 
graduate or graduate levels. On the 
other hand, an article like Molish’s on 
brain damage, while eminently useful as 
a contribution to the literature, presup- 
poses a high level of familiarity with 
the technical aspects of various clinical 
techniques. 

Nevertheless one may say in sum that 
the selections employed to exemplify 
actual clinical psychological 
this volume provide 


work in 
a reasonable pic- 
ture of the challenging diversity and 
prospects of the field 

The section of this many-au- 
thored book (73 separate contributions, 
even excluding Shakespeare and Homer) 
is entitled Today’s Theorists—Tomor- 
row’s Realists. Among the retarded re- 
alists 


final 


who are provided a platform 


for expressing their methodological and 
theoretical concerns with the issues con- 
fronting clinical psychology, contempo- 
rary personality theorists loom large. 
Lewin, Mowrer, Allport, Rogers, Snygg, 
Bruner—all have their say, usually in 
articles fairly representative of their ma- 
jor points of view. The selections them- 
selves are generally well chosen, and, 
taken together with some of the earlier 
contributions, introduce the reader, if 
briefly, to a majority of currently influ- 
ential personality theorists. Possibly the 
most notable exceptions are some of the 
current social psychological and clinical 
psychological theorists, such as Fromm, 
Horney, and Kelly; and such learning- 
theory analytic partisans as Dollard and 
Neal Miller. 

Perhaps the principal contribution of 
the present volume lies in its view of 
clinical psychology as a part of the 
mainstream of general psychology, both 
historically in terms of its roots, and 
currently in terms of its operations and 
problems. The reader may agree or dis- 
agree with the inclusion or exclusion of 
specific authors, articles, and points of 
view, but the over-all message is clear. 

Too often we encourage the view of 
clinical psychology as an isolated, if 
tech- 
niques and psychopathologic theories 
behind an 


tain, secure from the prying gaze of 


fascinating, jumble of clinical 


all operating opaque cur- 
the uninitiated. It is refreshing to have 
the present* authors not only acknowl- 
edge to their nonclinical colleagues the 
contributions they have made to the 
development of this expanding science 
and art, but also to have them demand 
that all psychology share the responsi- 
bility for the continued development of 
clinical psychology 


We have been permitting our universities to develop an atmosphere which encourages 


scientists to cook up projects which will fit into 


someone else’s ideas of what is worthy 


of support. Bit by subtle bit and doubtless often unconsciously, scientists find them- 


selves compelled to ask: 


my chances of a favorable reply?’ 


‘What sort of an application had I better make, to maximize 
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Epistle to the 


Bourgeoisie 
Esther Milner 


The Failure of Success: The Amer- 
ican Crisis in Values. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1959. Pp. 205. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Justin ARONFREED 


who is Assistant Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and who was recently working at ihe 
University of Michigan with D. R 
Miller and G. E. Swanson. He wrote 
the chapter on Moral Behavior and Sex 
Identity in book, called 


Conflict and Defense (Holt, 1960) 


their Inner 


I’ has long been the custom for cer 
tain humanists and philosophers to 
charge the social sciences with develop 
ing a behavioral technology 


that is di- 


vorced from the values and issues of 


our time. They charge not merely that 
human behavior is studied as though 
value assumptions were irrelevant, but 
also that 


these social scientists fail to 


make a commitment to values or to 
their implementation in 


Nevertheless, 


social action 


at least for contemporary 
sociologists and social anthropologists 
values have now become a central focus 
of interest, even though they usually 
appear in terms of objective descrip- 
tion and analysis and rarely in terms of 
commitment. In contrast, psychologists 
have not given any sustained attention 


should look 


a psy hologist en- 


to social values. Thus we 
forward eagerly to 
tering the arena currently set aside for 
the professional and amateur critiques 
of American society 

Dr. Esther Milner, of the University 
of Alberta, offers her observations with 
the kind of warmth and sensitivity to 
the human being in a social context that 
we might expect from one whose doc- 
torate was awarded by the University 
of Chicago’s Committee on Human De- 
velopment the hu- 
general, but the 
condition of the 
American. She 


Her concern is not 


man condition in 


specific middle-class 
views the 


core value 


structure of the middle class as cen- 
tering on the myth that material suc- 
cess, defined by high occupational and 
consumer status, provides personal ‘hap- 
piness.’ Around this myth are organized 
some fundamental value perceptions: 
that technology and material consump- 
tion are synonomous with progress, that 
external and superficial economically 
based symbols of status are the criteria 
for judging the worth of one’s self and 
others, and that our current social and 
economic system is not a legitimate ob- 
ject for critical examination. This value 
complex is seen by the author as lead- 
ing to a behavioral 
which are, in the broadest 
terms, forms of personal and social dis- 
organization. The most dire specifica- 
tions are 


variety of conse- 


quences 


increased emotional disturb- 


ance, failure to assume moral responsi- 
bility for our own social conditions, a 
sense of alienation from our work and 
from other human beings, abdication of 
parental responsibility, and the loss of 
creative individualism. 

Dr. Milner attributes the middle-class 
value system and its consequences to 
such well-known dragons as the com- 
plex stratification of urban society, the 
intense competitive striving for upward 
mobility, and the fragmentation of the 
individual’s multiple social roles. And 
she does not, of course, spare the’ mass 
their 
soothing visions of reality 


ia reader will see that much of the 


author’s 


media for efforts to transmit 


ring 
how- 
ever, a distinctly psychological perspec- 


concern has a familiar 


She brings to her observations 
tive when she attempts to relate them 
to the personality development and so- 
cialization of the child. Here are to be 
found a number of insights to stimulate 
the psychologist who may be interested 
in the relationship between child train- 
ing and other 
hand, the demanding 
middle-class 


social values. On the 
picture of the 
frustrating character of 
child-rearing, as opposed to the rela- 
tive freedom of expression for lower- 
to take ac- 
that such a 
comparison may be an oversimplifica- 
tion (Maccoby, Gibbs, et al., 
and Stendler, 


velopment, 


class children, appears not 


count of recent evidence 
in Martin 
Child De- 


Havighurst and 


Readings in 
1954, or 


Soc. Rei 

that 
provide their children 
with inner controls seems rather 


Davis, Amer 1955) 


Like- 


wise, the middle-class 


statement 
parents do not 
broad 
in the light of contemporary data (see 
D. R. Miller and G. E. Swanson, The 
Changing American Parent, 1958; CP, 
Oct. 1959, 4, 318f.). 

The quality missed most by this re- 
viewer is the absence of the kind of 
conceptual approach one 

in a treatise that makes 
no claim to empirical support. The theo- 
retical looseness allows a broad canvas 


disciplined 


might expect 


but has certain disadvantages. I could 
not see, in any detailed and derivative 
sense, just how middle-class child-rear- 
ing practices led to a particular constel- 
lation of values. At one point, the as- 
sertion is made that the social stresses 
described are relevant only to neurosis, 
while psychosis is an organic disorder. 
This assertion may serve to gloss over 
that 
between social roles and mental! disease 
appear not to be localized entirely 
within the middle class (A. B. Hollings- 
head and F. C. Redlich, Social Class 
and Mental Illness, CP, Feb. 
1959, 4, 


This book provides an interesting con- 


the disturbing fact relationships 


1958; 


trast, in some ways, to the closely rea- 
soned analysis of value orientations dis- 
played by David Riesman (The Lonely 
Crowd, 1950) or to the theoretical and 
empirical elegance in the work of Rob- 
ert K. Merton (Social Theory and So- 
1952). Dr 
proach is primarily social criticism in 
the boldest 


cial Structure, Milner’s ap- 
form and is definitely in 
the evangelical tradition. She does not 
hesitate to deplore, to suggest remedies, 
and to exhort. Explicitly she addresses 
herself to “those people of all ages who 
are dissatisfied with the pattern of their 
lives and with accepted group values.” 
She advocates that solutions to our so- 
cial problems be actively discussed in 
education, un- 
local citizens’ forums, and neigh- 
borhood block meetings.” 


“government, business 
ions, 
The person- 
ality theorist should not expect to find 
in this source a controlled illumination 
of his subject matter, but psy- 
chologists of all persuasions may catch 


own 


glimpses of the application of some 
psychological concepts to the problem 
of social values. It should be rewarding 
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for all of us to see a psychologist take 
the first tentative steps into what could 
become a major area of psychological 
research, 


Security: Reality 


or Fantasy? 
Edward Benneit 


The Search for Emotional Security. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1959. 
Pp. viii + 239. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Frank H. Borinc 


who is Chief Clinical Psychologist at 
the Mental Hygiene Clinic of the Vet- 
erans Newark, New 
Jersey. After a PhD in experimental 
psychology (rodent learning) at Prince- 
ton, World War II and his interest in 
people took him into clinical psychol- 
ogy, in which he was trained first at 
Harvard but presently on the job by his 
chief, James S. Simkin. He is right now 
President-elect of the New Jersey Psy- 
chological Association and has long been 
active in its affairs. 


D* 


lific, MIT-trained engineer, turned 
Lewinian psychologist, now at MITRE 
Corporation. He has published a limited- 
response questionnaire which is treated 
in his forthcoming book, Polydiagnostic 


He has su- 


Administration in 


BENNETT is an energetic, pro- 


Assessment of Personality 
pervised a school clinic. 
His book was developed from lectures 
given first at Tufts University and later 
broadcast in Greater Boston. Its thes’s 
is that strives for emotional 
security but few attain it. We 


everyone 
search 
for love but seek to avoid danger and 
hostility. We 
seek to 


search for control but 
and _ inade- 
quacy. Society stacks the odds against 
us, and we repress many feelings and 
cling to groundless fears. The key to 
emotional security lies in “the necessity 
of watching and checking [one’s] own 
emotional adjustment,” and this achieve- 
ment may be facilitated through psy- 
chotherapy. 
The book is 


avoid frustration 


written in two inter- 
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woven parts. The typical chapter be- 
gins with some connected incidents in 
the life of Mark Rodgers, the author’s 
example of an emotionally insecure 
business executive, who is eventually 
executed for murder—his being pun- 
ished for masturbating, his marrying a 
girl he does not 
tempts to 


really love, his at- 
father’s 
provides an 


carry on his 
then 
analysis of relevant contemporary per- 
sonal-social attitudes toward child-rear- 


busi- 


ness. The chapter 


ing, sex roles, family and community 
living, and vocational pursuits. 

Dr. Bennett seeks to stimulate and 
shock. He does this best in his analy- 
sis of Mark’s tragedy. The account of 
Mark’s life is clear, direct, factual, al- 
most conversational. The interpretation 
is neat, logical, skillful, almost dramatic 
But Mark’s coldly deliberate crime of 
revenge appears to be overdrawn; it is 
unwarranted as a consequence of the 
psychodynamics presented. 

The book contains many penetrating 
expositions. The author introduces the 
terms, danger-free, frustration-free, and 
deviation-free to describe the parental 
philosophies of overprotection, overin- 
dulgence, and overconformity. He shows 
how carrying these practices to an ex- 
treme can produce a young adult who 
feels inferior, has no frustration-toler- 
inflexible. He provides 
thought -provoking analyses of why par- 
ents have children, the development of 
sexual roles, and how 


ance, and is 


increased trans- 
portation and communication have led 
us to an overconcern with people, an 
increasing discontent, and a tendency to 
passivity. Here Dr. Bennett is at his 
psychological best. 

There are some minor shortcomings 
Academicians will author’s 
between phe- 
nomenological descriptions and etiologi- 
cal (psychogenic) propositions. Psycho- 
analysts will regret his failure to de- 
velop Mark’s symptom of diarrhea 
following rejection. Therapists will re- 
gret his failure to distinguish adequately 
between 


regret the 


failure to discriminate 


intellectual and emotional in- 
sight. And many professional peopie will 
reject the inference that engineering is 
the only vocation which tends to raise 
feelings of security. 

This book is pitched at a semi-popular 
level. Practitioners will recommend it to 


clients. Teachers will use the incisive 
analyses of contemporary personal-so- 


The 


ideally 


cial attitudes as 


source material. 


provocative formulations are 


suited for undergraduates or serious- 
minded lay discussion groups 

Perhaps Dr. Bennett will write a com- 
panion volume, The Attainment of Emo- 
tional Security, with another appropri- 
ate example. Readers of the 
volume with its stress on feeling of in- 


present 


security may wonder if he believes such 
secure-feeling people exist in any great 
numbers today. 


Statistics Wins 
and Student Loses 
George A. Ferguson 


Statistical Analysis in Psychology 
and Education. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1959. Pp. viii + 347. 
$7.00. 

Reviewed by NoRMAN H. ANDERSON 
who is Assistant Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. He first wa 
mathematics at the 


a student of 
University of Chi- 
then he obtained his PhD in psy- 
chology at the University of Wisconsin 
under David A After that he 
had two Carl Hovland at 
Vale. 


ens measure of a text in introduc- 
tory is the 


statistics is knowledge 
Such knowl- 
of the con- 
tents of the book, and of the uses of 
the contents. One might perhaps add 
knowledge of statistics as an intellec- 
tual 


cago; 


Grant 


years with 


which its students obtain 
edge may be of two sorts 


enterprise, but this seldom ap- 
pears as a purpose of elementary ap- 
plied texts. 

For the most part, the student should 
have little difficulty in assimilating the 
contents of Ferguson’s book. Much of 
the introductory chapter will probably 
not be meaningful to the beginner, but 
that seems to be a general character- 
istic of introductions. The remainder of 


the first half of the book is designed 





for a one-semester course and covers a 
standard set of topics in a simple way 
Shortly before the halfway mark, how- 
ever, the text handbook. 
Thus, correlation 
coefficient, including partial and multi- 
ple correlation, with significance tests 
for all, are covered in an aggregate of 
50 pages. The two short chapters on 
analysis of variance include discussion 
of fixed 


becomes a 


thirteen varieties of 


mixed, and models, 
what to do about unequal ms, and prob- 


lems of pooling 


random 


Despite this terseness, 
the presentation is well organized and 
clear 

The text does less well in imparting 
the practical statistical wisdom needed 
in assessing a given set of data, or in 
conducting one’s own investigation. For 
instance, the use of correlation coeffi- 
cients requires some knowledge of their 
peculiarities these 
would be expected amid so detailed a 


treatment 


and a discussion of 


Yet the effects of range and 
of unreliability are given only briefly 
and incompletely in a late chapter on 
test theory 

A more serious limitation is the lack 
of relation to the investigative process 
It is a commonplace that the 
tion of data 


should go 


collec- 


and statistical analysis 


hand in Nevertheless, 


that 


hand 


the idea the student needs to ac- 
quire some data to analyze seems com- 
pletely foreign to this text. For in- 
stance, the chapter on sampling allots 
half a page to an equiprobability defi- 
nition of random and the 
statement that sampling should be ran- 


dom. This 
to the common with his 
handy sample of subjects, nor is it of 


sampling 


advice is of no use at all 
experimenter 
great assistance to the person engaged 
in an observational investigation 

In justice to the author, it should be 
said that few current texts approach an 
adequate integration of statistical form 
and empirical substance. Presumably the 
fault initial failure to 
investigate the 
the students in their future work 


stems from an 


consider and needs of 
The 
desirability of this starting point and of 
this goal is strongly suggested by what 
is known of transfer. Until there is an 
end of teaching statistics and a begin- 
ning of teaching the student, psycho- 
logical statistics will remain one of the 
profession’s principal misfeasances 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


PSYCHODYNAMICS ADAPTED TO Fi~M 


Understanding Human Behavior. 
(Bernard Glueck, University of Minne 
sota.) 13 films (TV kinescope), 16-mm, 

black and white, 30 

Available from the 


sions 


each, 1959. 
Audio-Visual Exten 
General Divi- 
Minnesota, 115-121 
Minneapolis 14, 
$50.00 for the 

5 plus 


min. 
Service, Extension 
sion, University of 
TSMA, 
Rental, 


) 


Minnesota 
whole 


each 


series ; 


$5 postage for individual 


film 


Reviewed by ApoLpH MANOIL 


Dr. Manoil, who got his PhD from the 


University of Bucharest in the early 


thirties, is familiar to CP readers as 
Film Editor of CP for the period 1956 
1960, during which time a 


of the 


great many 
psychological films 
reviewed. He is currently Profes- 
sor of Psychology, and Dean of the 
College, at Park College 
tinuing interest in films and other media 
as instructional 


available 


were 


He has a con- 


tools, as well as in 
more general problems of language and 


communication 


Vind, 
(Program No. 1) 


Unconscious Mind, and Brain 


The first film in the series presents a 
comprehensive view of human behavior 
with emphasis on adaptational psycho- 
dynamics. The concept of adaptational 
psychodynamics is defined in terms of 
the motivation and control that 
in the 


cultural 


obtain 
interaction 
This represents, 
however, only one of the behavior-de- 
termining factors. A comprehensive un- 
derstanding . of should also 
consider physiological and genetic com- 
ponents. Under this perspective the 
nervous activity of the brain is viewed 
at two levels 


organism's with its 


environment 


behavior 


self-reporting or aware- 


ness and nonreporting or 


unconscious 


The nonreporting level is considered as 


having inferred “motivational signifi- 
The lecturer expounds various 
aspects of adaptational psychodynamics 
as part of a comprehensive psychoanaly- 


sis of behavior 


cance.” 


Non-Re porting 
gram No. 2) 
The 


mechanisms as 


Mental Activity (Pro- 


discussion of various mental 


related to the non-re- 


porting mental activity is continued 
The nonreporting level is equated with 
physiological activity which 
lated to the reporting level, results in 


awareness. There is 


when re- 


a continuous inter- 
action between reporting and nonreport- 
ing levels: activity at either level could 
elicit responses at the other level. The 
nonreporting level is intended to re- 
“hidden,” 
and at the same time 


place such terms as “latent,” 
or “unconscious,” 
have a less ambiguous referent. A non- 
reporting desire, for instance, represents 
an inferred link that “the in- 
vestigation shows to have acted as if it 


causal 


had been a desire, though in fact it was 
a purely physiologic Various 
mental mechanisms, such as repression, 
dreams, 


event.’ 
memory and others, 
are analyzed and their function in the 
area of behavior control is explained in 


storage, 


terms of adaptational psychodynamics 


Hedonic Control of Behavior (Program 
No. 3) 

The regulation of patterns of behav- 
ior through its pleasurable or painful 
consequence is analyzed and explained 
The psychodynamic cerebral system is 
conceived in its integrative function as 
composed of four units or 
hierarchical 
brute 


levels ar- 
ranged in an order: he- 


donic unit, 


emotion, emotional 
thought, and unemotional thought. Ad- 


aptational psychodynamics is based on 
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the assumption that any animal organ- 
ism “is a biological system that oper- 
ates under hedonic control.” The mecha- 
nism of repression and its hedonic sig- 
nificance are analyzed in detail. 


The Emergency Emotions (Program No. 

4) 

Various responses to emergency situa- 
tions are discussed in detail. Emergency 
emotions represent a type of response 
that characterizes ineffective handling of 
life situations. They can lead to inap- 
propriate or disordered patterns of be- 
havior. The influence of such responses 
on the total individual behavior is ana- 
lyzed and exemplified. Different psycho- 
dynamic mechanisms of behavior and 
their relationship to emergency emo- 
such as fear or rage are illus- 
trated. The lecturer discusses the sig- 
nificance of 


tions 


emergency responses for 
the survival of the organism and also 
as causal factors in different types of 
disordered or pathologic behavior. 


Pleasurable Emotional Responses (Pro- 

gram No. 5) 

The human organism is viewed as a 
biological system that functions under 
hedonic control. Emotions considered as 
integrative processes are divided into 
two categories: emergency emotions and 
pleasurable or welfare emotions. An 
analysis of pleasurable emotions in terms 
of their development and importance 
for the welfare of the organism is pre- 
The importance of adequate 
welfare responses for the establishment 
of effective 


sented. 
interpersonal relations is 
also analyzed. 


Behavioral Research (Program No. 6) 
In accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of adaptational psychodynamics, 
the psychological or organic components 
of behavior are an integral part of the 
general mechanisms. In this 
film Dr. Glueck’s presentation is sup- 
plemented by a with Dr. 
Gordon Heistad, who presents certain 
results of psychophysiological experi- 
ments with humans and animals. The 
physiological aspects of emotional be- 
havior and their casual relationship are 
discussed, 


response 


discussion 


especially with reference to 
psychosomatic illness. 
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Infantile Dependency, Magical Think- 
ing and Omnipotence (Program No. 7) 
This film presents various aspects of 

psychological activity assumed to occur 
in the infant and child, as related to the 
condition of complete or relative de- 
pendency on parental figures. Feelings 
of omnipotence and magical thinking as 
aspects of early developmental stages 
are also discussed. Possible causal rela- 
tionships between early dependency and 
further adult 
and analyzed, especially with reference 
to the general life adjustment of the 
normal adult. 


behavior are considered 


Development of Self-Concept (Program 

No. 8) 

The process of the development of 
self-concept is analyzed from the point 
of view of adaptational psychodynam- 
ics. The concept of self or self-image 
or ego is produced as a result of a de- 
velopmental process based on the or- 
self-awareness. 


ganism’s capability of 


The importance of proprioceptive proc- 


esses is emphasized as well as that of 
appropriate differentation as to envi- 


ronmental conditions 


The Action-Self and the Idealized Self 
(Program No. 9) 
According to Sandor Rado the action- 
self represents “the supreme integrative 
system of the 


organism,” and 


originates from proprioceptive activities 


entire 


in terms of a “circular response pattern 
of self-awareness and willed 
The process of differentiation between 


action.” 


self and environment is analyzed. Be- 
havioral disturbances as a possible con- 
integration 


sequence of inappropriate 


are also indicated. 


Development of Controls (Program No. 

10) 

The adaptational psychodynamics ap- 
proach to the development of control 
mechanisms is presented. The contrast 
between this approach and the Freudian 
analysis of the development of the su- 
per-ego is emphasized. Reward and pun- 
ishment patterns, self-reward, pride, and 
the restraining mechanisms of con- 
science are presented as the main fac- 
tors in the development of controls. 
The process of normal adaptation is 
emphasized. Reference to possible be- 
havioral disturbances are also made. 


Sexual Behavior in Infancy (Program 

No. 11) 

This program discusses the problems 
of psychosexual development from the 
point of view of adaptational psycho- 
dynamics. This is contrasted with the 
classical theory of the libido. The film 
stresses the need for an evaluation of 
pleasure-seeking behaviors that are not 
necessarily related to sexual needs. The 
problem of conflict between sexual-needs 
restriction is 


gratification and_ social 


also analyzed. 
Adolescent and Adult Sexual Behavior 

(Program No. 12) 

The discussion on psychosexual de- 
velopment begun in the previous pro- 
gram is continued. The normal pattern 
of adult sexual adjustment in 
of adaptational psychodynamics is ana- 
lyzed. Causal relationships between char- 
acteristic pattern of sexual behavior and 


terms 


emergency emotions are also discussed 
The significance of the motivational con- 
text in assessing sexual behavioral pat- 
terns is emphasized. 

The Cause of Significance of Dreams 
(Program No. 13) 

The formation of dreams as a process 
of adaptational psychodynamics includ- 
ing their hedonic significance is analyzed 
in detail. Different 
their function and development 


types of dreams 
is well 
as their adaptational nature, are ana- 


lyzed and discussed. 


The series of films on Understanding 
Human Behavior represents a compre- 
hensive view of the adaptational psy- 
chodynamics approach to the analysis 
The films are 
related with Sandor Rado, Psychoanaly- 
sis of Behavior, New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 1956. The presentation of the 
adaptational psychodynamics 


of human behavior cor- 


upproach 
as contrasted. with classical psychody- 
discus- 


namics should make for useful 


sion and analysis. The effectiveness of 
the films in teaching will certainly de- 
pend on Dr. Rado’s text and adequate 
preparation of the audience. The dia- 
grams and explanations of the narrator 
are also valuable. 


fe 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


APFELBAUM 
Dr. Bronson’s letter (CP, Apr. 1960, 5, 
142f.) prompted me to 
my review 


read once more 
1 Apfelbaum’s Dimensions of 
Transference in Psychotherapy (CP, Dec. 
1959, 4, 384). I see that the tone of the 
review was too abrupt and that it did not 
reflect appreciation of a serious effort. 

I feel that answering the major ques- 
on the strength of 
conviction by Q technique and on the use 
of the cluster analysis would require more 


tions measurement of 


space than is available to me. The writings 
of L. J 


believe, 


Cronbach on Q technique will, I 


show why extreme item place- 


ments on a fixed distribution cannot be 


strength of 
viction when the instructions require sort 


interpreted in terms of con- 


ing for the items to the 
The 


answer to Bronson’s question may be indi 


similarity of 
expected characteristics of a person 
cated by an example. Given two such Q 


sorts sorted by one subject with strong 
with weak, the Q 
identical. The structure of 


the sets of expectations of the two sub- 


convictions and one 
sorts could be 


jects as expressed in the Q sort is in this 
case identical; the strength of the expec- 
tations is not. The Q sorts do not distin- 
guish differential strength of expectation; 
they do measure similarity in the content 
of the expectations. 

Perhaps I was mistaken or careless in 
characterizing cluster analysis as a rough- 
think it more ac- 
curate to characterize it as an approxima- 


and-ready technique. I 


tion to a factor analysis based on the sim- 
ple structure principle in the sense that 
sometimes, but relatively rarely, it is 
equivalent to factor analyses using a sim- 
ple structure When it is not 
equivalent, cluster boundaries will tend to 
be difficult to delimit and the correlation 
matrix will not be well accounted for by 
the clusters 


solution. 


It would have been more informative to 
say that the author used a technique which 
is equivalent to the use of the simple struc- 
ture principle but often is not a good ap- 
proximation to a simple structure solution 
In any event my statement represented a 
compression of a rather complex set of 
considerations covered in Thurstone’s text, 
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yA 


Multiple Factor Analysis, and in the writ 
ings of Holzinger on the simple method of 
factor analysis 

As for Dr 
May 1960, 5, 


Renaud’s 
174), I 


(CP, 
those 


comments 


agree with 


about transference as an interpersonal phe 


nomenon. Transference certainly may be 


discussed in interpersonal terms, and I 
have done so in publications of my 
that 


terms ol 


own 


Dr. Renaud’s statement transfer 


ence was defined in persistence 
and not terms of force or intensity seems 
Also, the state 
ment that the pre-therapy expectations of 


patients to a 


to me not to be well taken 
significant degree do not 
change with experience indicates that the 
“study did in fact deal precisely with the 
irrationality as strengths or 
tenacity of patients’ attitudes towards their 
therapists.” It is true that the method of 
the study 


well as the 


was to show that patients do 


have pre-therapy their 


1.00 


expectations of 
therapists which, on a scale from 
to +1.00, are similar but far from identi- 
cal to their post-therapy descriptions. Thus 
the author has similarity ; 


similarity, however, is at a remove from 


demonstrated 


persistent, tenacious, inflexibly unrealistic 


expectations. 
The author states specifically that the 


held and re 


expectations were “strongly 
thus differentiating 


strength from persistence. Furthermore, he 


sistant to change,” 
gives as a value of the fixed Q distribu- 
tion the fact 
termine the magnitude of 


that the extreme items de 
correlation and 
goes on to say: “Since these are the items 
upon which the individual places the great- 
which he has 
the greatest conviction, they represent his 


est importance and about 
most reliable judgments.” I conclude that, 
since the author holds the validity of the 
measure of transference to depend upon 
the value of the Q deck, and since a prin- 
cipal value of the Q sort is that extreme 
items, representing greater conviction and 
importance, determine the magnitude of 
correlation, “strength of belief in its sense 
of force or intensity” is indeed embodied 
in Apfelbaum’s conception of transference 
In the section headed Perspective of the In- 
vestigation he distinguishes between trans 
ference attitudes and attitudes 


which are 


“flexible and receptive to new information, 
hence appropriate and realistic.” Thus it 
seems to me that Apfelbaum conceived of 
transference attitudes as those stable over 


psychotherapy because they are strongly 


held in the sense of force and conviction 
and are inappropriate and unrealistic. And 
certainly his rationale for the use of Q 


sorts is entirely such a 


consistent with 
conception 

Given three Q sorts two of which are 
correlated zero (or lower) with each other, 
they could be 
the third. I correlations 


in my own work using Q technique 


positively correlated with 


have found such 
Sup 
pose now the third is the therapist’s self 
description and the other 


two represent 


post-therapy patient descriptions of the 


therapist. Suppose also the pre-therapy 
sorts of the patients are substantially cor 
related with their 


post-therapy descrip 


tions. Such relations between patient cor 
relations are just the kind used to justify 
identifying the pre-therapy expectations as 
transeference expectations. In this case, by 
no means impossible, we see that all four 
correlations are similar to the therapist 
self-descriptions. What has become of our 
unrealistic, inappropriate expectations? The 
point: Simple controls on alternative hy 
potheses could have been employed. Trans 
Apfel 


unreal 


ference being as pervasive as it is, 


baum’s Q sorts no doubt reflect 


istically persistent attitudes. In his study 
however, what might be 
attitudes 


consistent 


realistically stable 


which do not change because 


with new information (i.e., the 
therapist) cannot be separated from what 
stable 


persisting in the face of information which 


might be unrealistically attitudes 
should change them 

For these reasons and others, I cannot 
Renaud that the study “did 


in fact deal precisely with the irrationality, 


agree with Dr 


as well as the strength or tenacity, of pa 
tients’ attitudes toward their therapists.” 

Joun M. BuTLer 

University of Chicago 

BODY 


IMAGE, PERSONALITY, AND CHI SQUARI 


Seymour Cleve 
1960, 5, 109) 
review (CP, 
their book, Body 
Much as it 


me to perpetuate this threat of an infinite 


Fisher and Sidney E 
land have reacted (CP, Mar 
with some displeasure to my 
Sept. 1959, 4, 276) of 
Image and Personality pains 


regress of review of reviews of reviews, 


their letter to CP contains certain factual 
inaccuracies of which CP readers should 
be disabused 

In my review it is noted that Fisher and 
Cleveland make a discouraging number of 


errors in the use of the chi-square test 





rABLE 


PENETRATION SCORE 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THI 


8:2 


Four Supyect Groups 


% above median 


Groups 
Normals 
Neurotics 
Schiz 


Undifi 


Paranoids 


their principal statistical 


nately, my 


tool Unfortu 
review did not 
their book 


study 


state precisely 
which 


After 


tables in were at fault 


careful Fisher and 


“find these criticisms to be 


Cleveland 
inaccurate and 
to represent a kind of pedantic distortion 
Thus we that 


which 


discovered there were only 
five tables in 
slightly 
The 


rounding off of 


probability values 


favored the hypotheses proposed 


slight errors represented merely the 


numbers only minutely 


distant from the stated values.” 
For the information of CP 
Fisher and 
found their 
work to be 


readers as 
well as Cleveland let me say 
where I reports of chi-square 
inaccurate. The list 

Others may find additional 


indeed 


may not 
be exhaustive 
errors, as Fisher and 


have been able to do 


Cleveland 


Errors which could represent “merely 


the rounding off of numbers only minutely 


distant from the stated values” may be 
found in Table 3:4 (p. 77), Table 7:4 (p 
22), and Table 7:5 (p. 223) 


2 For example, 
in Table 3:4, 


Fisher and Cleveland at 
level of 02 to a chi 


of 53 (1 df); Yates 


tribute a probability 


square Fisher and 
require a chi square of 5.41 
Errors which cannot be laid at the door 
step of any of the conventional methods 


“rounding off” of numbers occur in 
Table 8:1 (p 
Table 8:2 (p. 236), and Table 10:1 (p 
265). For Table 8:1 Fisher 
and Cleveland attribute a probability level 
of O01 to a chi df); 
Fisher and square of 
6.64 


Finally, there are errors in the computa 
tion of chi square. Of 11 


Table 3:3 (p. 77), 235), 


example, in 


square of 6.1 (1 
Yates require a chi 


tables in which 


sufficient data are presented for such a 
check there are five which contain serious 
computational errors. These are Table 7:4 
227), Table 8:1 


236), Table 10:2 


(p. 222), Table 7:6 (p 


(p. 235), 


Table 8:2 (p 


total group 


p. 273). For example, in Table 8:2, a chi 
8.8 should really be 
a chi square of 5.2 should really be 11.32 
My computations have been double checked 
Table 8 (one of the most 


error-laden) is reproduced here 


square listed at 3.96; 


by colleagues 


Except lor 
two columns of deseriptive statistics which 


are irrelevant to the computation of the 


chi squares, it is presented as it appears on 
page 236 of the book as an interesting 
exercise for CP readers who are chi-square 
enthusiasts. The chi squares are not cor- 
rected for continuity 

The book 


only 


contains tables which 
level of chi 


square tests without giving the actual chi 


many 
report the probability 
square values or the data necessary to con 
struct a contingency table 
the tables 


However, 16 of 


presenting chi-square analyses 


do present either the corresponding chi 
value or the data necessary 


Struct a 


square to con 


both. Nine 
of these sixteen tables harbor error. If the 


contingency table, or 


reader will extend this error ratio (9/16) 
to the material presented where no check 
is possible, he may understand one of the 
roots of my this book 

4. Mepnick 


University of 


disaffection for 
SARNOFI 


Vichigan 


STANDAL AND CORSINI 


Differing from Hathaway’s review of 
Critical Incidents in Psychatherapy, Stan- 
dal and Corsini, Eds. (CP, May 1960, 5, 
164f.), I found the book highly 


tive, and credit the editors 


instruc 
having 
Hath- 


away may, of course, be right in his opin- 


with 
carried out an ingenious approach 


ion, but as a reviewer he is obliged to in- 
form the reader of the book’s purpose and 
to judge it by relevant measures 

Since there is no one way to do therapy, 
an ideal learning approach would be to ob 
serve various therapists treating the same 
case. Standal and tried to 


Corsini have 


come close to this 


unattainable ideal by 


having representatives of different theo 
retical backgrounds and disciplines discuss 
the handling of one and the same incident 
in the treatment of a patient. The editors 
obtained 23 incidents submitted by a het 
inci- 
dents were sent to each of 28 outstanding 


erogeneous group of therapists; ten 


clinicians and 
asked to 


pleased, 


social scientists who were 


comment on as many as they 


freely, and to any extent. Al 
though Hathaway does say 


dents are 


that “the inci 
vignettes of interpersonal life 
and the discussion is frequently rich with 
contrasting views,” he is 


is that 


strongly critical 


My point irrele 


his criticisms are 
vant 


In the first place, he engages in trivial 


irrelevancies, such as 
from the book’s jacket 
thors are 


aspersive juoting 
tor which the au 
not responsible), speculating on 
the origin of the book and the association 
of the editors, and pointing out that they 
do not belong to the appropriate divisions 
of the APA 

In the second place, he approaches the 
book with concepts from experimental pro 
cedures which are irrelevant. The follow 
ing are points in question 

(1) Hathaway “One 
that the number of incidents is too small 


for a reliable sample.” But the 


says, could object 
incidents 
are not meant to be a sample, and hence 
size and reliability have nothing to do with 
the case 


A single or a most unusual inci 


dent might clarify best the various ap 
proaches 

(2) He points to the impossibility of re 
viewing the comments because 


166 of them!” 


“there are 
Surely this difficulty is the 


reviewer's alone, and does not reflect on 


the book 

3) He implies the comments are not 
worth reading because “each commentator 
says the kind of things for which he can 
be known in his other publications.” But 
it is precisely of interest to see how a point 
of view, even if 


familiar, is applied to a 


specific case, and several points of view 


are in this way made comparable 


(4) He imputes to the contributors a 


‘resistance to similarity” of views, an un 


tenable contention since each wrote his 
piece independently, without knowing who 
the other commentators might be. In this 
respect the situation of the 
matches the 
have 


by “editorial work or preparatory debate 


contributors 


closely therapeutic situation 


and would been essentially altered 


(5) His strongest criticism is directed at 
the lack of validity in the book’s material, 
especially in respect of the comments as 
“personal statements.” He says, “There are 
few references to the 


usual controls we 
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want students to respect.” Where it is the 
editors’ expressed purpose to seek out the 
interpretations of consultants, it is out of 
place to ask for validity. (One wonders 
what are the “usual controls” which Hath 
away’s students employ in the therapeutic 
situation ?) 

(6) Lastly Hathaway deplores the wish 
of certain clinicians “to get clinical experi 
ence and sophistication by reading.” Would 
he prefer to have them start right in on 
the patient-in-the-flesh ? 

Standal and Corsini’s book may not in 
terest Hathaway because it does not meet 
his criteria of a “scientific work,” what- 
ever these may be; but as a straightfor- 
ward, serious attempt to collect observa- 
tions and interpretations in the field of 
psychotherapy it should, in my opinion, 
prove quite generally 
helpful 


stimulating and 


Rowena R. ANSBACHER 
Journal of Individual Psychology 


Starke R. Hathaway’s review (CP, May 
1960, 5, 164-166) of Standal and Corsini, 
Critical Incidents in Psychotherapy, seems 
to me to blame the editors and their book 
for all the sins and failures of the whole 
field of psychotherapy. While I in no way 
dispute the reviewer’s right to editorialize 
in any way he sees fit, I should like to 
challenge the appropriateness, fairness, and 
rationality of Hathaway’s criticisms 

The book in question attempts to pre- 
sent for readers in a permanent form 
some dramatically stimulating material that 
stems from a kind of epistolary series of 
case conferences among highly qualified 
clinicians. Dr. Hathaway offers no evi 
dence whatever that it fails in its attempt 
Instead, he complains that the book offers 
“few references to the usual controls we 
want students to respect” (true, but this 
is the present status of psychotherapy and 
not the whimsey of Standal and Corsini) 
Hathaway goes on to state that “the thera 
pist in training will find no scientific sup 
port for a scientific training or orienta- 
tion” (he will find no such support be- 
cause this would be irrelevant propaganda 
in a series of case conference discussions) 
The reviewer is further annoyed that “one 
just cannot find in these comments how 
best to handle an incident” (alas, no cri 
teria exist for “best’’ handling incidents, 
and Standal and Corsini would have been 
very unscientific and misleading to encour- 
age their case-conference participants to 
offer any). 

My necessarily unvalidated clinical inter 
pretation of the Hathaway review is that 
the reviewer is expressing bitter disap- 
pointment that psychotherapy does not 


live up to his idealized scientific image of 
it. He is, in my opinion, inappropriately, 
unfairly, and irrationally beating the hell 
out of the Standal-Corsini book for ac 
curately reflecting the present actual state 
of psychotherapeutic affairs—admittedly, a 
quite unscientific state 
The reviewer concludes that “it seems 
desirable that counseling and clinical psy 
chologists should disavow this book.” It 
seems to me that this is recommending 
repression and denial of reality for our 
colleagues. I would suggest that we em- 
brace the book as an accurate and chal- 
lenging presentation of current clinical re 
ality and as one small step forward toward 
the scientific ideal that we can approach 
only by honestly facing things as they 
now are 
Ropert A. HARPER 
Washington, D. C 


RUBINSHTEIN 
Anent S. D. Kaplan’s criticisms (CP, 
July 1960, 5, ) of my review of Rubin- 
shtein’s book (CP, Mar. 1960, 5, 98f.), I 
have the impression that Kaplan is re 
sponding more to what he feels the re 
view implies than to the review itself. For 
this reason Kaplan’s use of quotations 
from my review appear to be fixed in the 
context of perceived implications more 
than in the actual context 
Thus I make no wholesale dismissal of 
Rubinshtein’s points of view as “elabo- 
rately argued absurdities,’ but patiently 
try to make the author’s major views, 
dialectically expressed, meaningful to the 
nondialectically reared reader. Nor is there 
any implied reference to a deleterious ef 
fect seen as emanating from Marxian prob- 
lematics. The latter is something that So 
viet psychologists have to live with, but 
whether or not negative effects issue from 
them is another matter—and a compli 
cated one—which need not be explored 
here. (See my articles in Science, 1952, 
116, 23-27, and Bull. atom. Scient., 1957, 
13, 169-173, 176.) In view of the history 
of such writing as Rubinshtein’s in the 
Soviet Union, it is quite in order to ques- 
tion public praise as an index of solid pro 
fessional acceptance. Soviet psychologists 
occasionally get around to doing just that 
themselves 
Ivan D. Lonpon 
Brooklyn College 
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